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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brus, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 


Law Department of Washington University. 
ey gar 4 and turers: Hon. Sam. Treat, 
Hon. C. H. Krum, Hon. Albert Todd, Hon. G. 
A Mail, “Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W. 
cline, Esq. 4 Henry Hitchcock, Dean of Law 
Faculty. Twelfth annual term opens October 
16, 1878—closes May 30, 1879, for annual exami- 
nations. Course of stndy greatly enlarged, com- 
pehins two annual terms, seven months _— 

tandard of examination for degrees higher 
faras known, than any other American “4 
School. Diplomas admit to bar in State and U. 
8. Courts in Missouri. Candidates for senior 
class examined only at beginning of term, on 
October 10 and 11, 1878. Term fee $60, inelud- 
ing use of Law Library. No extra charges. For 
circulars address HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean 
of Law Faculjy. 

St Louis, July 1, 1878 
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Boston University Schoo of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 
9th, 1878, and continue till June, 1879. This med- 
ical school was one of the first in this country to 
require preliminary examinations and to fur- 
nish a three years graded course. To secure 
still more thorough results an opticenal four years 
course is established by which the graduate at- 
tains an additional degree in medicine, as evi- 
dence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean, 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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MONTICELLO SEMINARY. 





The 4ist year of this institution will begin 


September i2, 1878. 
Thorough instruction in English, scientific 
and classical studies; superior advantages of- 
fered in music, painting, and modern languages. 
Location adapted to health. 
Building Commodious. 
Grounds Large and Pleasant. 


For catalogue and admission, apply to 
* MISS H. N. HASKELL, 
Godfrey, Ill. 





IOWA COLLEGE. 1848. 


This institution still keeps up its high stand- 
ard of instruction and requirements. 
The 31st Year Opens Sept. 11, 
Besides the two College Courses, classical and 
scientific, the Ladies’ Course of four years, the 


Meademy Course of two, and the English De- 
partment, 





A Conservatory of Music 
furnishes the best of training. 


TUITION: 
In the Courses, from $5—6 to $7—8 per term. 


GEO. F, MAGOUN, President. 
GRINNELL, Iowa, July 24, 1878. 11-89 


Pennsylvania Col. of Dental Surgery. 


Twenty-third Annual Session, 1878-9. 


The regular winter session for 1878-9, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 1, 1878, and continue 
five months, in the new and commodious college 
building, on Twelith Street, below Argh, to 
which the college has just been removed. The 
size and equipment of the rooms in this build- 
ing will enable the faculty to offer the dental stu- 
dent the advantages accruing from lecture rooms 
with high ceilings and comfortable seatings for 
over two hundred (20v) students, clinic-rooms 
with such an abundance of light that the most 
delicate operations can be performed in any part 
of the room, well furnished laboratories—me- 
chanicnl and chemical—and a large and well- 
lighted and well-ventilated dissecting-room. 

For further information address 


C. N. PIERCE, Dean, 
1617 Green Street, Phila. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 
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Washington University, St. Louis. 


CoursEs oF Stupy: 


i Course | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


ii. shed os "" Chemist. 

IV. *e yi nis Eng’r of Mines. 

, # 7 ae A Architect. 
, ae - oe vr Bachelor of Phi- 
esophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF ra I Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D 
) Chancellor. Tuition free ok iavidental 
expenses only $6a year. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourtem, Protessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes, Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Bi for cata- 





logue. 11-8 12-7 
BROOKLYN, N ot » Coll, Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). . W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 

cipal. Classes ames "justruction very thorough 


and individual. Mathematies, Classics, and 
business English, as each scnolar selects. (It 
= have friends in Brooklyn, mail iver 
ournal. 





University of Mississippi, 


AT 


OXFORD. 





The next session will open on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1878. 

Tuition still free to all students from any 
State, except $50 to Law students. 

The University has just closed the most bril- 
liant and prosperous session it. has ever enjoyed. 
463 Students were in attendance last 

Session. 

The Law Department is in successful opera- 
tion—36 law students were in attendance last 
session. 

EXPENSES FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS. 
9 months board, -_ —_ 5. 







Washing, at $1 . 1350 
Lights, ut 60c ............ . 450 
Matriculation and Incidental Fe . 1250 

$143 00 


A student can get board at $10 per month, one 
mile in the country, and such as prefer can board 
themselves by ‘‘messing’’ for still less. 

Students buy their own fuel from the Proctor 
of the University at cost. 

This estimate is reliable and inclu‘les every- 
thing but books and clothing. The faculty is 
complete. The University is in excellent condi- 
tion, and all the departments, including the pre- 
paratory department, are in operation. Apply 
to the Chancellor, Gen. A. P. Stewart. 

H. M. SULLIVAN, 


11-9 10 ave Re Board of Trustees. 


BETHAN Sg ACADEMY. 


an English, Classical and 
Commercial 
Boarding School 


Terms low; excellent table fur- 
nished. Christian home. Fne build- 
ings and healthful location. Address 

J.J. WOODRUFF, Sec’y, 

11-9 10 Bethany, Conn. 


GANNETT INSTITUT 


p venpy Mass. 





for Young 
Ladies ,— 
the 25th year will begin Wednes- 
Sept. 25, 1878. for catalogues and circular 
oraly to Rey. Geo. Gannett, Principal, 69 Ches- 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 11-89 


WANTED. 


9 Teachers to sell our Medical Work. Must 
be 30 years of age or more; willing to 
work hard; want to make money. Pieter men 
who can take charge of territory when posted in 
the business. We have old teachers who are 
making very large wages in handling men. 
Give age, experience b any) 





and guarantee 
wanted. Address W. LAND & co., 
11-9 Chicago, iu. 





Position Wanted 
A young lady wishes a situation as teacher of 
Drawing—or would take a class in the city in 
either Free Hand or Mechanical Drawing. Best 
of references on inquiry. Address 
PROF. CHAS. A, SMITH, 
11-9 Washington University, St. Louis. 





G. P PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Have now ready Volume 4 of the 
GERMAN CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 
GOETHE’S FAUST, PART 1., comprising 
the original text carefully collated from the best 
authorities, edited with introduction and notes 
by James Morgan Hart, LL.D., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Cincin- 
nati. Square lé6mo, cloth extra, $1 25. 
Previously published in the eeries: 
GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, $1. 
SCHILLER’S DIE PICCOLOMINI, $1 25. 
GOETHE’S PROSA, SELECTIONS FROM, $1. 
**The only properly edited texts yet issued for 
the use o: students of German.’’—Fref. Wil- 
lard Fiske, Cornell. 


**The series should have the widest sale possi- 
ble.’’—Prof. Franklin Carter, Yale. 


The series has been introduced in Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Bowdoin, Amherst, 
Columbia, and all the principal colleges in the 
country. 


In the attractive form in which the volumes 
are issued, they are also the best editions for the 
library and the general reader. ; 

11-9 





A New Grammar 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles 
of Scholarship to English Gram- 
mar. With appendixes in Analy- 
sis, Spelling, and Punctuation. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, M. A., Head 
Master of the City of London 
School. 16mo. Cloth. Price #1. 

The great sucvess which has attended the au- 
thor’s previous works, ‘*How to Write Clea: ly’’ 
ahd ‘‘KEnglish Lessons for English People,’’ 
now in use innumerous advanced schovls and 
colleges throughout the United States, leads us 
to hope a like success for this book. We are 
permitted tu make the following extract from a 
letter written to us by Prof. John G. R. McEl- 
roy, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
examined copies of the English Editions of 
‘*How to Parse’’ and ‘*How to tell the Parts 
of Speech,’’ by the same author: 

**After mature consideration, I may say that I 
feel quite sure the book ‘How to Parse’. is need- 
ed, and that you would do well to reprint it. 

Pray do publish both this book and the ‘How 
to tell the Parts of Speech.’’ They very fully 
meet the most urgent want of the school course 
in English; viz., books that will stimulate the 
pupil’s power ot thought. Minor matters may 
be leit to the teacher: in the work ot arousing 
his pupils to think, the teacher himself only too 
often fails. Itis so easy to hear lessons, so 
very hurd to teach. Besides, these two books 
will make as easy as any one could wish, the in- 
venting of simple practical exercises in English 
Composition,—a book of which I hope to find 


some day.’’ 1 


Copies for introduction mailed on receipt o 
67 cents. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 
11-9 BOSTON. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, 8win- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 

ik Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 


sags SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Missouri Hidition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 














The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 


THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 

has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only School Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, together with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of St. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

hies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 
aredition. Eclectic Primary Geography No. 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
83c; Eclectic Intermediate Geography, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, %#c; exchange ; for higher 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Kdition, $1 05; exchange, 78c. 

ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange, 30c. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing megtal and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline Maps, &. 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequaled. Westlake’s 
—_ 7d revelation. Catalogues free. 

- -l11 


Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 








Valuable 


Educational Works 


PUBLISED BY 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 
NEW SERIES. 

Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Human aud Compara- 
tive. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 illustrations. Half 
roan. 80cents. 

Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Human and Compara- 
tive. 12mo. 306 pp. 186 illustrations. Half 
roan. $135. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo. 
888 pp. 230 illustrations. Half roan. $1 50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 

Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. 
Cloth. $175. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. 8vo. Cloth. $1 60. 

Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1 60. 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7 00. 





Sanford’s Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo. 27 cents. 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo. 232pp. Halt bound. 45 cents. 

Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. Half roan. 80 cents. 

Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 12 
mo. 419pp. Half roan. Clothsides. $1 25. 


Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. 
Cloth: $1 00. 

Long’s Introduction to English Grammar, for 
Beginners. J6mo. Boards. 25 cents. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 
trated. 12mo. Half roan. $1 35. 

Leeds’ History of the United States. 12mo. 
Extracloth. $1 75. 

Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dic- 
tionaries. The Primary, the School, the Com- 
prehensive, and the Academic. 

Schmitz’ German Grammar. 
$1 35. 


Contanseau’s French, and Longman’s German 


Tllus- 


12mo. Cloth. 


Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth. Each $1 50. 

Walker’s Science of Wealth. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1 50. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1 25. 

Samsen’s Art Criticism. 8vo. Cloth. $3 15. 


Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1 60. 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1 50. 


Wickersham’s Method’s of Instruction. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1 75. 


Lincoln Phelps’ Scientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 





enworth, Kansas. 11-2¢ 
JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—lllustrations 
ot superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careiul gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 
oe them in advance of all other drawing 


8. 
*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to an 
ahve 11-8 12-7 * 


Sue’s Practieal French Course. 
Erc., Etc., Exc. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 

Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. The Stand- 
ard Illustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia. American Revised 
Issue. 10 vols. Illustrated. Three editions at 
various prices. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8 vo. 
Sheep. $12 00. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 00. 

Allibene’s Dictionary of American and Brit- 
ish Authors. 2vols. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7 50 
pervol. Sheep. $8 50 per vol. 


*,*Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues far- 





nished on application by mail. 11-9 10 


WASHINGTON ~ UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

BE Te bois boc cnccciswesiceseseces 

ogebekeanvawen Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


II, Mary lnstitute, ...................-000 
aeuasieare Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 


IV. The Polytechnic School,........... 
eeebunees out Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


av. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
occcccccccevcone Prof. G. M, Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, byt 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort isymade to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 
(b) "s Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) as Chemistry. 
(d) =i Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 

Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very ‘important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv. THE 8ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, a machine shop, and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fi up with suitable tools, and 
all students are uired to learn the use of 
them, working, under competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 

33°For further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination pe of previous years will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for Col d 





an 
Pol nic Scho on June 11-12, and in Sep- 
eee 10-3 


Important Announcement, 


A selection from the Educational Publications 
of 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Rardwell’s New Arithmetic, $1 25. 

Hart’s German Classics for Students (4 vols. 
ready) $100 and $1 25. 

Putnam’s Series ot Atlases (14 vols) 75c to $20. 

The Elementary Science Series (30 vols) 75c. 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols) $1 50. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, continued to ’77, 
$4 50. 

Goodwin’s Cyclopedia of Biography, $5 00. 

Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, $1 25. 

Gombert’s French Classics, per vol., 50c. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 
Logic. 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 

Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, 
etc., ete., etc. 





Full list, with specimen pages, mailed upon 
application. I1-9 10 





To Teachers and School 
Officers of the State 
x of “Missouri. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
pointed agents for the publishiug 
house of 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


of Cincinnati, respectfully call the 
attention of educators to the 


Eclectic Series of School Books, 


and desire to inform all gghool pat- 
rons contemplating changes of text 
books, that we have charge of intro- 
ductions of these books in Missouri, 
and are ready to make terms and 
supply books for examination or in- 
troduction. 
For further information apply to 
L. S. HOLDEN, Agent for South 
Missouri, 704 Chestnut Street, St. 
. Louis, Mo., or 
MADISON BABCOCK, Agent for 


North Missouri, 704 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 11-8¢ 





ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, condensed and 
comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. Cloth. $1 25. 


THE ELOCUTIONISTS ANNUAL, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4,5,6, mow ready. 200 pages each. Latest 
readings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS.— 
Vols. 1 and2 nowready. Vol. I centains Elo- 
cutionist’s Annuals, Nos.1,2, and 3. Vol. If. 
contains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 
6. 600 pageseuch. Cloth. $1 50. 


ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward 
Beecher, delivered before the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. Paper, 15c; cloth, 25c. 


TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
chart 32 by 44 inches, mounted, $2 00. 
ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall chart, 


60 by 72 inches, $8 00. 


Any of the above publications sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price. R 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
11-9 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ORG ANS retail price $230 oy $65. Pi- 
anos, retail price, $510, only $135. 
Great bargains. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 
$ A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
4 t Free. 


side Visitor. Terms and Outfi 
dress P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine, 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 





MISSOURI. 

Never before have the Normal In- 
stitutes been so numerous or 80 suc- 
cessful. In the absence of law, the 
teachers have bravely worked. They 
deserve all praise. The Legislature, 
itis believed, will provide for insti- 
tutes during its next session. 

The Atchison Institute, at Rock- 
port, conducted by Professors Bar- 
nard and Drake, continued four 
weeks, and proved a grand success. 
One hundred teachers were in attend- 
ance. Prof. Drake, as county com- 
missioner and principal of the Rock- 
port schools, is doing noble service in 
the cause of popular education. 

The Andrew Institute, at Savan- 


-|has accepted, and will at once enter 


four weeks session. Professors Carr 
and Williamson worked with great 
energy and success. 

The Scotland Institute, at Mem- 
phis, continued five weeks with una- 
bated interest. Supt. Bigley of Mob- 
erly, is an excellent institute conduc- 
tor. Miss N. A. Wood, a most wor- 
thy and accomplished teacher, assist- 
ed during the entire institute. Prof. 
Danly, County Commissioner, anil a 
noble band of teachers in attendance 
deserve great praise. 

Other institutes, held in various 
parts of the State, have generally 
been successful. The reports are in 
most cases decidedly cheering, and 
the people as well as the teachers are 
deeply interested. 








Miss GRAcE C. BiIBB, who has 
been so long and so honorably iden- 
tified with the Normal School in St. 
Louis, has been invited to accept a 
position as one of the faculty of the 
State University at Cofumbia, at a 
salary of $2,000. We understand she 


upon her duties. 

She was elected Principal of the 
Normal Department of the State Uni- 
versity. 

We congratulate the “Athens of 
Missouri” on thus securing so valua- 
ble an addition to their already large 
circle of literati. 

Miss Bibb will in this enlarged 
sphere of usefulness very materially 
strengthen the Normal School inter- 
est and Normal School influence in 
the State. She bears with her to her 
new field of effort, the cordial good 
will and good wishes of a very wide 
and influential circle of friends in St. 
Louis. 








ATTENTION is invited to the adver- 
tisement of the University of Missis- 
sippi, located at Oxford. The tuition 
is free to all students excerpt to the 
law school. Law students are charg- 
ed $50. The last session was one of 
the best, and nearly 500 students were 
in attendance. 








Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition—sent free for twelve 
subscribers to this journal. Price of 





nah, had a fair attendance during a 


ILLINOIS. 





The institute work in Illinois the 
past season has been largely in ex- 
cess of that of any previous year. 
Supt. Etter has been laid by for a 
time by sickness, but the institutes 
have gone on full of vigor, enthusi- 
asm and hard work. 

The people, too, have crowded in, 
and filled the largest halls or churches 
to listen to the evening lectures and 
essays. 

Good music has been furnished, and 
the acquaintance formed, and the 
good will and interest inspired has 
been another important feature. 

In a number of counties the Coun- 
ty Court have, without hesitation, 
appropriated money enough to de- 
fray the expenses, and the people 
who pay the taxes find that it is a 
good investment. 

We have been able to accept but a 
few of the invitations extended, to 
meet the teachers and people, but we 
have never seen better work done or 
more interest taken, in the twenty 
years we have been at work in this 
direction. 

We should like to particularize 
some counties and some individuals 
who have done excellent work and 
an extra amount of it, but when all 
have done so wellit might not be 
best. 

The schools of Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Tennessee and Texas, 
where these institutes have been so 
successfully held, will receive a new 
impetus, and the teachers who have 
availed themselves of the drills, dis- 
cipline and information given, will 
do very much more effective work as 
well as much better work. 

The campaign has been a success. 








Misdirected laboris but a waste of 
activity. The person who would suc- 
ceed is like a marksman firing at a 
target, if his shots miss the mark 
they area waste of powder. So in 
the great game of life, what a man 
does must be made to count, or it 
might almost as woll have been left 
undone, 








Send 15 cents if you wish to see 





dictionary, $12. 


A GREAT NUMBER. 


Editors Journal: 

ILL you permit a far-away but 
a deeply interested reader to 
say, that 

THE August issue of this journal 
contains arguments, facts, statements, 
suggestions enough to equip our 
teachers and educators with all the 
material necessary to convince tax- 
payers, legislators, school officers and 
parents, that if the culture in the 
Common Schools, in the High Schools, 
and in the Normal Schools, were 
gdouble in extent to what is now 
given, the people would be all the 
stronger and better forit. Read it. 
B. 


San ANTONIO, Texas, Aug, 20. 








THE Sr. Louris Farr opens Mon- 
day, Sept. 9. It has drawn great 
crowds always. 

This, the eighteenth, will far excel 
any that have preceded it in the ex- 
tent, variety and magnificence of its 
attractions. 

Our very best business men are at 
the head of it. The city is perfectly 
healthy. We hope to see a round 
hundred thousand of our friends 
present at some time between the 
opening and the close of this the most 
extensive exhibition, except the Cen- 
tennial, which has ever been presen- 
ted on the continent. 

Don’t fail to call on us at our office, 
704 Chestnut Street, and makeit your 
headquarters while in the city. The 
‘“Jatch-string” will be out. 

Send to G. O. Kalb for circulars, if 
you have not seen a full list of the 
attractions. 








RaTES REDUCED.—No delays. No 
Quarantine. Cheap excursion tick- 
ets sold. The Iron Mountain Route— 
Texas Short Line—has reduced its 
first-class and emigrant rates, and 
placed on sale, on and after Sept. 1st, 
round-trip tickets to principal points 
in Texas at a reduction of nearly fifty 
(50) per cent from regular rates. Call 
at ticket office, 513 North Fifth Street 
or address E. A. Ford, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis. 








SuBSCRIBE for this journal. Only 





sample;copies of this journal. 


$1 60 a year, postage paid. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 
HAT are our teachers doing in 
the Schools? 

Suppose we consider this question 
a@ moment. 

They teach the children to read— 
to write. They teach arithmetic, ge- 
ography and grammar. 

Now when your child, when all the 
children have been taught these 
branches, they have been taught to 
master all branches of human learn- 
ing. 

These keys unlock all doors, and 
open up and open out the realm of 
nature as well as the realm of mind, 
and makes possible and intelligible 
all communication between man and 
man. 

This is the work our teachers are 
doing. 

Let us follow up the statement a 
little further. 

Prof. Wm. T. Harris states the case 
as follows: He says by these “Tools 
of Thought,” 

I. Reading and Writing. 
Il. Arithmetic. 
Ill. Geography. 
IV. Grammar. 
V. History. 
By the first of these, 
READING, 
the pupil issues forth from the cir- 
cumscribed life of his senses in which 
he is confined, he comes out of this, 
and finds himself in the community 
of the world at large, so far as his 
language extends. He is not limited 
by space; for the printed page of the 
text-book and the newspaper gives 
him a survey of the life of the world 
and a knowledge of what the world 
is doing. Heis not limited by time; 
for the libraries open their doors and 
he associates with, and listens to what 
Socrates and Plato, Confucius and 
Zoroaster have said, and no empty 
gossip escapes from their lips! Faint 
echoes come down to him from the 
Chaldean oracles, and the Phenician 
or Cushite civilization—most ancient 
of all. 

More than this, the pupil, the 
scholar, can write his own thought, 
and thus be present to others far sep- 
arated in time and space. These 
branches are the alphabet of all oth- 
ers, and lead to them. 

By the second of these studies, 

ARITHMETIC, 
he becomes measurer of numerical 
quantity, and masters the practical 
side of life—exchange. The exchange 
of thoughts and ideas through read- 
ing and writing, is extended by arith- 
metic to a practical ability to receive 
food, clothing and shelter. 

By the third, 

GEOGRAPHY, 

he comes to realize his spatial relation 
to the rest of the world. He contrib- 
utes to the world and receives from 
it, through commerce. The world 
through this relation is all a part of 
his patrimony, the patrimony of each 
individual. His farm, trade or pro- 
fession furnishes him certain things 
through the medium of certain activ- 
ities; so likewise does all the world 
contribute to him. 


Geography shows not only what the 
world produces, but how to get at it. 

Every civilized man is interested in 
the cotton crop of Mississippi and 
Texas, the wheat crop of Illinois, or 
the iron crop of Missouri, or the man- 
ufactures of England and Massachu- 
setts, just as really, though not so 
vitally, as the farmer of Texas, the 
miner of Missouri, the manufacturer 
of Manchester or Lowell. Thus ge- 
ography comes to be oneof the indis- 
pensable branches of education. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar gives to the pupil the first 
consciousness of the mind itself as 
instrument. The formation of lan- 
guage exhibits the stages by which 
pure intellect becomes master of it- 
self, and able to express itself. The 
profound analysis and superior grasp 
of thought which grammar gives, as 
compared with mathematics and 
physical sciences for example, has 
long been noticed by educators. It is 
emphatically: a culture study. It 
marks the educated man from the il- 
literate; the former uses language 
with conscious skill, the latter with- 
out skill. 

The ignorant person blunders not 
only in the use of language, but in 
nearly all other things. 

HISTORY. 

History initiates the learner into 
past existence, in the same sense as 
geography into his outside (and out of 
sight) existence. For the precedent 
conditions of the individual belong 
to and are a part of his actual exist- 
ence. 

This is the real philosophy of edu- 
cation—the real and substantial work 
our teachers are doing, and we want 
the people to understand it, and we 
want the teachers to be able to ex- 
plain it. 





TAXATION. 

ET it be fully understood, as it 

can easily be demonstrated, that 
the burden of taxation does not at all 
come from education—from the cost 
of schools and the employment of 
competent men and women as teach- 
ers. Taxation comes from ignorance, 
from incompetence, from crime and 
pauperism, from the lack or want of 
education. If the people who pay 
the taxes were enlightened upon 
these points—if our teachers would 
take the facts as they exist, and use 
them, it would disarm very much of 
the prejudice which is created by the 
cry of hard times and high taxes on 
account of schools. 

Intelligent people produce more 
than they consume. Intelligence be- 
gets industry, and when people earn 
money they save it, and invest it. 

The small-fry politicians use this 
plea of high taxes—and the first thing 
they strike at is the schvol system. 
The wages of our teachers are reduc- 
ed. Nothing is said of the amount of 
money stolen. Nothing is said of the 
cost of sustaining courts, constables, 
jails and prisons—of the time and la- 
bor lost by the want of knowing how 
to do something. 





The thousands of teachers in this 





State—if they would tdke this or 
some other journal which presents 
these facts, and keep posted up, and 
then keep the people informed, would 
save many times its cost each year, in 
the public opinion created in fayor of 
good schools, competent teachers, and 
the prompt and liberal payment of 
the money they earn. 

Is it not worth while to consider 
the causes af this reduction in wages, 
and take steps to remedy the evil? 

Intelligence pays; ignorance costs; 
property pays the cost of ignorance, 
and of crime all the time. 

There is a question of productive 
industry and of sound political econ- 
omy entering into good schools or 
poor schools, which ought to com- 
mand immediate and persistent at- 
tention. 








WORK TO BE DONE. 
EFORE the next Legislature con- 
venes our teachers can do much 
to so enlighten the men who have 
been nominated, as to secure an intel- 
ligent and active interest on their 
part in promoting good schools. 

We shall add to the wealth of this 
State millions of money which now 
passes through and beyond it, seeking 
investment, if we can add somewhat 
to the efficiency of our public school 
system. 

Let us look over carefully the de- 
fects and weaknesses of our schools, 
and then suggest such measures to 
the members of the Legislature as 
will remedy these defects. 

There is a legitimate and proper 
way to remove all these obstacles to 
our progress, and right education 
will give us the means and the power 
to do it—and to do it without antag- 
onism. 

It is the teacher’s business to popu- 
larize the school—to get acquainted 
with the people, to know their pecu- 
liarities, their wants, their prejudices, 
their deficiencies, their strength, their 
attachments—and then to go to work 
and use such legitimate, and proper, 
and common-sense means, as will 
bring all these diversities of birth, 
and culture, and sentiment, into har- 
mony, and into an enthusiastic feel- 
ing in favor of progress, of obedience 
to law, and of a better and more in- 
telligent citizenship. 

We say it is the teacher’s basiness 
to do this—and the children are by all 
odds the most potent instrumentality 
you can use to affect your object. 

It is right down solid, earnest work 
—no clap-trap, no deception, that is 
wanted. The facts in the text books 
are good—generally important—but 
they are only good and only impor- 
tant as they help to solve the prob- 
lems of life—good and important in 
their relations to us. Now let the 
teacher earnestly and honestly go to 
work to help the children—and so 
help the parents, the district, and the 
whole neighborhood. Be to them a 
light, a strength, a power for good, 
a help in every difficulty—and the 
pupils will cling to you and love you 
—and so will the people. See to it 
that every day the child is stronger 





mentally and morally—that the mind 
is fed and shows results, as the body 
grows by the food consumed. Then 
there will be a oneness of interest, 
and sympathy, and design, and de- 
sire—there will be help, and co-oper- 
ation and unity. 

Can you do this? Have you the 
power? the culture? If so, you will 
win success. 


<i 


QUID PRO QUO. 


EDAGOGICS, though based on 

the deepest principles, being in 
great measure an experimental art, it 
is well for all those who have the 
matter in charge to avail themselves 
of whatever light may be attainable, 
come it from whatever direction it 
may. And hence there is no book 
which may be more profitably studied 
on the subject of punishment than 
the parts of Dante’s Divina Comedia 
known as the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio. 

They can be perhaps most pleasura- 
bly read in Longfellow’s translation. 
They should be read a little every 
day—say one canto, and then review- 
ed and re-reviewed till they becomea 
part of the mind itself, and any 
thoughtful person who will undertake 
to do this during one wir:ter, will find 
that not only wil) problems present 
themselves in a clearer light, but that 
their solution will not be far away. 
Chief among these problems, to a 
teacher, is that of punishment. 

* | PUNISHMENT. 

Most persons whom I have observ- 
ed, seem, in their dealings with chil- 
dren, to use punishment, when neces- 
sary, without the slightest idea of any 
essential and inherent connection be- 
tween the nature of the fault com- 
mitted and the nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted. When a wrong has 
been done, they assign a punishment 
which is supposed only to be disa- 
greeable to the offender—but without 
thinking whether or no that punish- 
ment is applicable to that particular 
offence. Some of these are like Dra- 
co, only instead of the one penalty 
being death, as with the old lawgiver, 
the one penalty is whipping. And 
with many more, a variety of penal- 
ties are distributed to right and left 
indiscriminately. Four boys have 
been doing the same wrong thing— 
wrong, that is, in the school view. 
We will suppose talking in study 
hour. Tom is called up to put his 
hands over his eyes: Dick is obliged 
to stay in at recess: Harry is sent to 
the foot of his class, and Will has his 
ears boxed. Now it is evident that 
the four punishments do not suit the 
one offence. When a child is to be 
punished, there is always a proper 
way to dothis, and that way ought to 
be found. 

THE FIRST QUESTION. 

The first question, of course, to be 
settled is whether the punishment is 
to be really remedial in its effect, or 
whether it is to be in the nature of a 
penalty. So much fun. So much 
pain to be paid for it as well-defined 
price of the fun. If it is to be reme- 
dial, and it certainly ought to be with 
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all children, then it must be adapted 
to the kind of wrong-doing and the 
motive which prompted it. 

One might as well give a dose of 
opium to cure drowsiness, or bathe 
the little finger in liniment in order 
to drive away a headache, as to send 
a boy to the foot of his class because 
he has been talking out of season. 

Of the four punishments assigned 
to the four boys above, the only one 
which has any rational ground is that 
of depriving the boy of his recess. He 
has been wasting his time. It willbe 
necessary for him to make up that 
loss by taking some from his play 
time for the purpose. That is per- 
ectly fair. It is his own choice. 

THE WRONG DOER. 


The subject of punishment is too 
large to be treated to any advantage 
within the necessary limits of a news- 
paper article. Its general underlying 
principle as taught in Dante is that 
the wrong-doer, being a responsible 
agent, and having made his own free 
choice of a certain line of conduct, 
shall be indulged in his own desire to 
the fullest extent. Thus in the very 
fulfilment of his desires consists his 
punishment. A man has been a hyp- 
ocrite all his life. Very well. He 
shall be gratified, for in the next 
world he shall wear a perpetual 
mask. What more did he desire? 
Thus the desire, when fully carried 
out, being seen to be not agreeable 
after all, the desire itself becomes 
disagreeable, and is repented of. 
What had seemed to him when par- 
tially indulged, to be pleasant, now 
when fully carried out is seen more 
clearly to be what in God’s eye it had 
always been—mere folly. Dante is 
full of this idea of punishment. 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION. 


To return to our school room and 
to put this idea in practice, a child, 
instead of paying attention to what 
his teacher is saying, is idly scrawling 
with his pencil on the cover of his 
book. He may beseparated from the 
class and made to write on the cover 
of his book all through the rest of 
the recitation. This soon becomes 
very wearisome. He hasin one sense 
hardly been punished. He has sim- 
ply been allowed to do what he had 
chosen todo. It is not necessary to 
multiply such examples. But such 
Dantesque methods of correction will 
be found to be wonderfully effective. 

In no case should one’s standing in 
his class be affected by misdemeanor. 
If the most troublesome boy in the 
class is the best scholar, at the head 
he must stand if there is a visible 
head, and at the real head he will 
stand, no matter at which end of the 
class we may place him. Misconduct 
should never affect percentages of les- 
sons. Todosois to confuse the na- 
tures of right and wrong. 

PHYSICAL PAIN. 

Physical pain is the poorest way to 
accomplish the end which we should 
aim at in all our punishments. Its 
proper use is with animais who can- 
not be reasoned with in any other 
way, and with children for so long a 


mals. For offences arising from the 
animal nature corporal punishment is 
the proper correction, and it is much 
to be regretted that the whipping 
post has been entirely abo!ished—for 
no punishment could be more appro- 
priate for the man who deliberately 
insults a woman either by word or 
deed. 
In all cases the punishment should 
be in its nature appropriate to the 
nature of the wrong-doing. This is 
the cardinal principle. 
Wherever it is possible, it should 
consist simply in a forcing of the of- 
fender to continue in the wrong ac- 
tion he has chosen till he himself sees 
the foolishness of it. 
The main idea of school is that it 
is a place for work. Whatever inter- 
rupts that work is out of order be- 
cause it is outof place. All such in- 
terruptions must be prevented if 
possible beforehand. If they occur, 
they must be stopped, and with the 
least possible expenditure of time. 
The teacher must be quick of 
thought, fertile in invention in cor- 
rection as well as in everything else. 
But she is the best teacher who in 
some way renders it impossible for 
her pupils to do what she does not 
want them to do. 
Where she cannot do that, let hor 
faithfully study Dante. 
Anna C. BRACKETT. 

—_ 
READING CIRCLES.—We rejoice to 
hear of the determination, on the part 
of a large number of teachers and 
school officers to establish reading cir- 
cles this fall and winter. 
Great good will result from these 
gatherings both directly and indi- 
rectly—directly from the information 
which will be gained by all who at- 
tend—and indirectly by the friendly 
interchange of opinion on the various 
topics presented. 
Then, too, when the people come 
together on an occasion like this, they 
become better acquainted with each 
other—they see the good points of 
their neighbors and friends; they 
learn to respect each other more; they 
are more helpful, more tolerant, and 
grow more intelligent and wiser, and 
better. 

We hope “reading circles” will be 
established in every school district. 
Call on us for any aid we can render 
in any way. 


OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





large tax-payer, who has educa- 

ted his own family fully, and 
who still pays the largest tax in the 
town in which he resides, and pays it 
cheerfully, asks us to point out not 
only defects of our schools, but to 
point out remedies as well. 
We beg leave to suggest: 
lst. Better teachers for country 
schools, is our greatest educational 
want. The cry for better teachers 
comes from every State. How shall 
this want be supplied? Normal 


schools, normal institutes, academies 
and colleges are doing much to pre- 
pare teachers for this class of schools. 





time and inso far as they are ani- 


to the country schools and retained 


there? 

2d. Longer terms and more perma- 
nent teachers are urgent wants in 
country schools. Short terms and a 
constant change of teachers are the 
curse of most ungraded schools. Let 
those most interested think of this 
matter, and unite to remedy these 
evils. 

3d. A well-defined course of study 
for country schools is of the utmost 
importance. California and Kansas 
are making an effort to thus revolu- 
tionize their schools. Let other 
States move in this great work. 

4th. Better school houses, well heat- 
ed and ventilated, with good furni- 
ture and apparatus, and having suit- 
able out buildings and pleasant sur- 
roundings, will form the basis of the 
upward movement. These the peo- 
ple will furnish. 

5. Efficient supervision is simply a 
necessity. To this end, the county 
superintendency is, beyond question, 
the means. The best teacher in the 
county should fill this office, and give 
his entire time tothe work. Intown- 
ship institutes he should meet every 
teacher in the county each month. 
He should have monthly reports con- 
taining the programme of each school. 
He should instruct the teavbers, lec- 
ture to the peoole, and look after 
school finances. An efficient county 
superintendency is, indeed, the right 
arm of the public school system. In 
States where this office is most ef- 
ficient, country schools are advancing 
most rapidly. 

Our cities have all the educational 
advantages. They pay salaries that 
secure the best talent for superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers. They 
secure all that can be desired in the 
way of school houses, school furni- 
ture, and school apparatus. They 
have well-defined courses of study, 
thorough grading, and efficient super- 
vision. 

In country schools nearly all these 
conditions of success are wanting. 
Good school houses, well furnished, 
and managed by good teachers, are 
the exceptions. In most of the States 
the course of study is left mainly to 
the whim of the teacher. Inno State 
is the supervision sufficiently pene- 
trating. 





It is a question for all good citizens 
to consider, whether those who de- 
spise education but possess the abil- 
ity of shrewdness, display less rascal- 
ity than those who have reccived an 
education. 

Any one of middle age cannot have 
escaped acquaintance with the lives 
of the more prominent men in any 
community, and it is within their 
power to compare the relative hon- 
esty of those men whose education 
has been picked up in active life, and 
of those whose active life has been 
preceded by a school education. 

Failure of the public schools to 
justify the claims of any individual, 
does not constitute valid evidence of 
the failure of the schools to fill the 
office which the community assigns 





But how can the best talent be drawn 


A FEW PRACTICAL POINTS, 
UBLIC SCHOOLS, not public in 
the sense that they undertake to 
meet the wants of every individual 
who chooses to confound his personal 
prejudices with the vox Dei. It is 
their office to reflect the opinion of 
the community —an opinion which 
results from the conflict of the opin- 
ions of individuals, and which is in 
advance of the most conservative as 
it is below the most radical views. 


Public schools must seek such ends 
as the community desires, as the out- 
come of education. These ends can 
never satisfy the most ardent or the 
least enthusiastic, because they are a 
compromise between views which in 
politics would be stigmatized as rad- 
ical and fossilized. 


Public schools must arrange their 
courses of study so as to attain the 
ends proposed, and these studies must 
be looked upon as means, and not 
judged as ends. The failure of a 
course of study to recommend itself 
to some one individual is noreproach_ 
except to the ignorance of the indi- 
vidual who thus offers himself as the 
proper judge of the public good. 


Public education is an interest suf- 
ficiently serious to call for candid in- 
vestigation instead of partisan legis- 
lation. Granted that enthusiasm may 
lead some to overstate or mis-state 
the office and excellencies of public 
education, it still remains for all 
whose interests are. affected to ascer- 
tain whether or not these interests 
are advanced by sustaining public 
schools. 


Intelligent people will receive with 
distrust positive statements made by 
those whose interests either favor or 
oppose the establishment of the mer- 


its claimed. 
a ————__—_——_. 


BEFORE the next Legislature con- 
venes, we hope the teachers will be- 
come acquainted with the ‘members 
elect, and give them such facts and 
data in regard to the schools of the 
State, as will enable them to act in- 
telligently, and to vote intelligently. 

We cannot afford to limit or to 
cripple in any way our school inter- 
ests in Missonri. Tens of thousands 
of people, with their energy, skill, in- 
dustry and money, go directly across 
and out of this State, because other 
States farther from market, and with 
nothing like the resources we have, 
provide better facilities for educating 
the children. 

No matter what a man’s professions 
may be, if he is at work to under- 
mine, or to limit, or to divide, or to 
distract in any way our schools or our 
school interests, put him down as an 
enemy to the State. 

We are poor, and our Legislature is 
poor, and our progress slow, and our 
means are limited, on account of 
what we do not know, infinitely more 
than from what we do know. Ignor- 
ance limits and hinders. 
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( SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. tg 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XXXIV. — Educational Instrumentalities. 

The boundless stores of nature, the 
varied achievements of man, and the 
manifold influences of society, are all 
educational instrumentalities. The 
apt teacher commands these varied 
resources, and uses them for educa- 
tional purposes. Only such instru- 
mentalities as pertain to the school 
and its appointments, need be here 
considered. 

Favorable surreundings wonder- 
fully aid in school management, and 
the best instrumentalities double the 
efficiency of the teacher. To provide 
the most favorable environments and 
the most approved educational in- 
strumentalities, is the highest privi- 
lege and the most sacred duty of pa- 
rents, school officers and teachers. 

THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

The school building with its sur- 
roundings represents the average cul- 
ture of the community. Intelligent 
communities embody the conviction 
that nothing is too good for children. 
The grounds should be: 

1. Central and accessible. The site 
must be accessible, and thould be, as 
nearly as possible, central. The cen- 
tre of population, as well as the geo- 
graphical centre, needs to be duly 
considered. 

2. Healthful and beautiful. Sci- 
euce has shed a flood of light on sani- 
tary measures, Inexcusable stupid- 
ity or obstinacy alone can explain the 
selection of an unhealthy site for a 
school building. The healthfulness 
depends, (1), on the nature of the 
soil; (2), on the elevation; (3), on the 
drainage; (4), on ‘remoteness from 
marshy ground and stagnant water. 
A sandy soil and a southern slope are 
of the utmost importance. Health- 
fulness and beauty are cardinal. 

3. Commodious and suitable. Com- 
modious school grounds, adapted to 
educational ends, pay the largest pos- 
sible dividends. Cities expend vast 
sumg to secure large school yards. 
Towns and villages set apart from 
two to ten acres for school grounds. 
In the rural districts, not less than 
from two to five acres should be con- 
secrated to child culture. To restrict 
a country school to half an acre, is 
narrow, mean, contemptible ! 


PLAN OF GROUNDS. 

Given plans are suggestive, but are 
never to be copied. Individuality 
and originality should characterize 
the educational nurseries of the race. 
Here is an excellent field for inven- 
tion and taste. The school building 
and grounds should represent the 
highest culture of the neighborhood. 

Itis safe to judge communities by 
their school houses and churches, and 
the surroundings. 

1. Grass and flower plots should 
decorate all school grounds, however 
small. In no other way can so much 
be done at so little cost, to foster aes- 
thetic culture. These plots should be 
largely in front of the building, i& 


_ ground will permit, and should be so 





arranged as to be easily kept in order. 

2. The well is troublesome to locate. 
It looks well to place it in front of the 
building, in a neat rustic arbor. Be- 
tween the walks to the well and the 
building, flower plots may be ar- 
ranged. 

3. The play-grounds are primary in 
the plan. In front of the building 
are the common play-grounds. Here 
the boys and girls freely intermingle. 
Here, under the eye of the teacher, 
refinement and social culture receive 
special attention. On the east side of 
the building are private play grounds 
for the girls, and on the west are the 
boys’ private grounds. These should 
be supplied with such implements 
and incentives as tend to cultivate 
gracefulness, and give the fullest 
physical development. In the educa- 
tion of children, play is a leading in- 
strumentality. When we learn to 
lead children through play up to 
work, we will revolutionize our 
school processes, and make childhood 
truly the happy seed-time of life. 


4. Trees. Forest trees, such as the 
walnut, the elm, the maple, should be 
interspersed with evergreens. The 
trees may be planted singly or in 
groups—never in rows. They must 
be arranged with reference to the 
play grounds. For beauty and for 
comfort, the tree deserves the first 
place. The bare, shadeless, shapeless 
school grounds, so often seen, are a 
burning shame, and an inexcusable 
disgrace. 

IMPROVING AND PRESERVING THE 
GROUNDS. 


Every school officer, every parent, 
and every child should feel a peculiar 
interest in beautifying and preserv- 
ing the grounds and building. 

1. The teacher is the natural leader 
in this as in all other educational 
work. Heconsults, plans and directs. 
He enlists pupils and patrons. He 
studies the plans of his predecessors, 
modifies and perfects them. Here is 
one of the innumerable arguments in 
favor of retaining the same teacher 
for many years. 

2. Each child is a protector as well 
as aconstructor. The work, for the 
most part, will be done by the pupils. 
Each one should be trained to protect 
every shrub and flower. Thus our 
American youth can be educated to 
respect public property and public 
grounds. The vandalism that begins 
with cutting and marring the school 
desks and destroying school shrub- 
bery, will disappear. 

3. Glad memory. The joy of child- 
hood gladdens all the after life. It is 
joy to children to decorate, and pre- 
serve, and enjoy beautiful school 
grounds. Millions will recall these 
days as the one green, glowing oasis 
in a long life. 

State Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 


al 


The felon is the logical extreme of 
the epicure, and the coxcomb’s selfis!: 





luxury is the end of both, though in. 


one it is decorated with refinements, 
and in the other brutal. But my 
point now is, that this spirit is not 
American. 





WHAT WE WANT IN A SENATOR. 

ISSOURI needs a Senator who 

can watch and guard the great 
interests of the West, and particu- 
larly of the Southwest. It is not Mis- 
souri alone that has this need, but 
her sister States west, southwest and 
south, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Ten- 
nessee. It is commerce and internal 
improvements that lift a State out of 
poverty and weakness into strength 
and wealth. A weak influence at 
Washington weakens the living force 
of every citizen in the State. Strength 
of influence brings its meed of pros- 
perity,to every citizen, and makes him 
better off than he would be without 
it. Again, knowledge and experi- 
ence are as indispensable to the states- 
man as to the man of business. We 
need a man who is not only skilled in 
law—in polilical manipulating, but in 
commerce, manufactures, mining and 
agriculture, and is withal a states- 
man. 

These qualifications point us to the 
man: Thomas Allen for forty years 
has been active among us in the in- 
terests of agriculture, orchards and 
gardening,spending a fortune lavishly 
in metallurgy, connecting our cit- 
ies with the country by railroads, and 
making the fortunes of our merchants 
and farmers by connecting them with 
distant markets on the Atlantic sea- 
board or with the Gulf, and is withal 
a widely accomplished man in sci- 
ence, arts and letters, and a man of 
skill in the use of statesmanlike 
means. 


<> 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





BY DR. S. 8. LAWS, 
(President of State University—Missouri). 





HE one point of vital importance 

to which attention is now asked, 
is the relation of the State Normal 
Schools to the district schools. Iam 
thoroughly satisfied that the policy 
on which these Normals are at pres- 
ent conducted is an utterly mistaken 
one. I do not question the honesty of 
purpose, nor the general intelligence 
of the gentlemen in charge of these 
schools, but the specific question as 
to the part that they should act in the 
system of State institutions organ- 
ized and supported by public funds 
for accomplishing the work of educa- 
tion in the State of Missouri, is in 
my judgment radically misconceiv- 
ed. Viewed simply as an educa- 
tional matter, and freed from all per- 
sonal implications, I feel bound to say 
that the present mismanagement of 
the Normal School interest is, in my 
judgment, a crime against the educa- 
tional interests of Missouri. 

I cannot enter into detail, but allow 
me to enunciate the case ina few con- 
cise propositions, as 

1. The reason for the existence of 
these Normal Schools must be found 
in their supplying the ten thousand 
district schools of the State with 
teachers. 

2. The work to be done in the Nor- 
mal Schools, therefore, is properly de- 
termined by the work to be done in 





the district schools. The work of 
the district school is defined by the 
law, and is not left to the theoretic 
fancies of school teachers. 

Section 38—Public School Laws of 
Missouri: 

“No person shall be granted a cer- 
tificate to teach in the public schools 
established under the provisions of 
this act, who is not of good moral 
character, and qualified to teach Or- 
thography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Mod- 
ern Geography, the History of the 
United States and Civil Government. 

No certificate shall be granted for a 
longer period than one year, unless 
the person examined, in addition to 
the above, is found capable of im- 
parting instruction in the elements of 
the Natural Sciences and Physiol- 
ogy.” 

3. Now, to learn what the Normal 
Schools are doing, open their cata- 
logue—they are all pursuing the same 
course—and you at once see a four 
year’s course laid down. But the 
whole of the work contemplated by 
law, as the work of the district 
school, is contained in the first two 
years of this course. The third and 
fourth years are a superfluous encum- 
brance. The simple enumeration of 
the subjects of the first two years 
will make this appear sufficiently evi- 
dent, viz.: Reading, Penmanship, 
Drawing (form, analytic and invent- 
ive), Geography, Map-drawing, Phys- 
ical Geography, Physiology, Elemen- 
tary Physics, Elementary Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, (six books), Gram- 
mar, word Analysis, Grammar and 
Analysis, English Literature, Rhet- 
oric, Elocution, United States His- 
tory, English History, Civil Govern- 
ment and Missouri School Law, Meth- 
ods of Culture, Mental Philosophy, 
School Management and Methods of 
Teaching. 

I have simply enumerated the work 
of the first two years, and any one 
can compare the subjects with the 
requirements of the school law given 
above, and plainly see that more than 
the work laid down by law, as the 
work of the district school, is em- 
braced in these first two years. 


It may surprise those who have not 
had occasion to look into the subject, 
to be told that those who go through 
this first two years’ course, so as to 
qualify themselves for teaching the 
subjects therein embraced, and hence 
for teaching in the district schools 
are not graduated by the Normal 
Schools, uor recognized by a diploma. 
This work, which is the very work 
for which the Normals exist is dis- 
credited, and “the Normal diploma 
will be conferred upon those who 
complete the full course of four 
years.” 

Now to show you how utterly fan- 
ciful the advanced third and fourth 
years part of the course is, as connec- 
ted with the district school work, I 
will enumerate some of its subjects, 
e. g., Trigonometry, Surveying, As- 
tronomy, Civil Eugineering, Molecu- 
lar Physics, General Physics, Geol- 
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ogy (advanced), Chemistry, Botany 
and Zoology, Perspective, History of 
Art, Latin and Metaphysics under 
Mental Philosophy and Logic. 

The aboye enumerationus are from 
one of the Normal School catalogues 
for 1878. The statement does not dis- 
tort nor exaggerate, and no intelli- 
gent man can read over the case as 
thus presented, abstractly, without 
feeling that there is something out of 
joint.” 

(To be continued). 





THERE is a world of useful, inter- 
esting and important information in 
Scribner’s Magazine, or inthe Atlan- 
tic, or in the Popular Science Month- 
ly. You can secure one, or two, or 
all three of these and Littell’s Living 
Age, by giving two or three enter- 
tainments in your school house. 
Make these entertainments spicy and 
interesting and short, and the people 
will want them repeated. You can 
always do this; and be sure to add 
each time one or two good things to 
the programme. In this way you 
can start a Magazine Club, and secure 
all the magazines you need. Try it. 





A CRITICISM. 


Editors Journal : 
ROM an article in your No. 8,I 
extract the following enunciation 
of President Laws’ views of instruc- 
tion in language: 

“There are two thoughts which 
seem to be entitled to preside over the 
department of language; the first is 
that the professors should be able to 
think, write and speak the leading 
languages which they teach. What 
would be thought of a professor of 
English, who did not have such a 
mastery of it? and this case is not 
peculiar. The second thought is, that 
in language as in science, the mind is 
fed more by the contents of the forms 
than by the forms themselves. It is 
truth possessed, and not truth pur- 
sued merely, that disciplines and un- 
folds the powers of the soul.” 

The first canon “‘reminds me of a 
little story” about a clergyman who 
wanted a horse. He was to be a 
steed of blood and spirit, but docile 
and gentle; with speed and bottom, 
ready to go end willing to stand; 
broken to go single or double and easy 
under the saddle. 

“Parson,” said the dealer to whom 
he applied, “I know just-what-you- 
want; but—there aint no such hoss.” 

I speak by the book; one hundred 
and fifty years ago Richard Bentley, 
most learned and unscrupulous emen- 
dator, said there were not two men 
in England that could speak (I will 
not assert that he did not say write) 
Latin. And this not two generations 
after Milton had sat as Latin Secre- 
tary to the Council of State, before 
statesmen had forgotten to use Latin 

for international communication. and 
while the small talk of society point- 
ed its periods with allusions to classic 
mythology instead of science and 
current history, and quoted from 
Tully and Horace, not Dickens and 


THOROUGH THINKING 

on any subject involves the intimate 
association of its notions with spe- 
cific terms, and a man is but wasting 
time in adapting to the same set of 
ideas differing and especially imper- 
fect modes of expression. John Mil- 
ton himself, genius as he was, could 
not think in two languages; his Eng- 
lish is but Latin with an Anglican 
vocabulary. The accumulation of 
objects of thought, the changes in 
modes of thought, the growth of ciyil 
and social equality, in short, all the 
factors of 

MODERN LIFE, 

make it imperative upon every man 
to use for all purposes the language 
which he uses for one. Let it be ob- 
served that this does not exclude ever 
so intimate acquaintance with any 
language which is made a subject of 
study; but the familiarity should be 
with the language as it is, confined to 
its proper ideas, and not stretched to 
fit thoughts which have grown too 
big nnd too many for their old en- 
casement. 

The understanding of a language 
does not imply . 

ABILITY TO USE IT 

any more than the appreciation and 
enjoyment of a poem imply the pos- 
session of the poetic power. Now 
and then it is given to some one to 
make any language he touches his 
own; such a gift we call genius, but 
we do not always look for it in an in- 
structor, or in a profound thinker. 
Lightning calculators and polyglott 
speakers are few, and cannot lay out 
a royal road to the summits to which 
they are native. Most of us must be 
content to learn what we learn, and 
teach what we teach, objectively. 
This is largely true, even of the 
modern languages, which have a sort 
of subjective value; that is, since 
they are in actual use as vehicles of 
thought, it is desirable to have the 
power of expressing our ideas imme- 
diately in their terms, as well as that 
of recognizing immediately ideas ex- 
pressed in those terms. Even in 
these, the utmost that ever is done, 
without the favor of special circum- 
stance, is to read and understand 


WITHOUT TRANSLATION, 
and experience shows that, for pur- 
poses of instruction to this extent, it 
is of vastly more consequence that 
the instructor should haveat his com- 
mand the language in which he 
teaches, than that which is the object 
of his teaching. The reason is per- 
fectly obvious: pupils require a deal 
of illustration and example, before 
grasping the sense of a foreign word 
or phrase, and the more English 
shapes that sense can be made to take 


sion. (The corollary is that if Eng- 


best). 





Tennyson. 


the better for the pupil’s apprehen- 


lish is to be translated into German or 
French, a German or Frenchman, 
other things being equal, will do it 


The case of the ancient languages 
stands on more distinct footing; see- 
that Cicero himself could not trans- 
late modern ideas into Latin, for 
want of a wherewith, it seems idle to 


expect it of any modern schclar, the 
more so that he is never called on to 
do such a thing except as a mere 
gymnastic. It goes without saying 
that the ability to think in Latin, 
Greek or German implies a close fa- 
miliarity with the vocabulary and 
syntax of the language, 

AS FAR AS THE THINKING GOES, 
the merest smatterer can do a little of 
that—but that in case of the classics 
itis not regarded as an essential by 
scholars of the present time, is shown 
by the fact that they don’t doit. Del- 
phini classics are obsolete. As for 
the rest, of course any respectable 
Latin scholar can, more or less labo- 
riously, write Latin, and any respect- 
able Greek scholar can, more or less 
hesitatingly, speak Greek,—but this 
is not speaking and writing in any 
sense appropriately joined with think- 
ing, in which sense they are in this 
country at least, and I suspect also in 
England, totally non-existent. 
Looked at in this way, it will be 
clear that the case of the English is 
exactly parallel to the rest, but in 
quite another sense from that which 
President Laws intends. A profes- 
sor of English must speak the lan- 
guage, by all means; not howeyer 
because he is tcaching English, but 
because he is teaching it to English- 
speaking pupils. The general rule is 
this, and it is simple enough: the 
teacher uses the language which his 
pupils se; the thing taught is only 
an object. 

This brings us to the second canon, 
which may be dismissed in a few 
words. No one will dispute the pro- 
position that in 


LANGUAGE, AS IN SCIENCE, 


the content is of more consequence 
than the form, but there may well he 
raised the question whether, in lan- 
guage, as a branch of science, the 
content is not the form. 

President Laws, in expressly limit- 
ing the content to “literature, anti- 
quities and history.”’ commits himself 
to a theory of education, narrow in 
the extreme, and one which would 
well justify the cui bono challenge 
flung out to classical learning by cer- 
tain of its opponents: If his ideas 
prevail, it will have to be confessed 
that in the 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


there is no recognition of language as 
a science, no stress placed upon its 
study as a means of correcting the 
rigidity of mathematics and the dog- 
matism of experiment, and no sense 
of the ethical value of words, in their 
structure and grouping. Is he not 
aware, that in ignoring the study of 
the form, he is depriving the litera- 
ture of its vitality, 
“Bohn” equal to any original? 


college course? 





and making 


Does he not know it impossible for 
a student to acquire any sort of know- 
ledge of Roman or Grecian history 
from the small area of Greek or Latia 
text traversed, and that six months 
of Mommsen & Grote would give a 
mass of information vastly larger 
than the whole possible result of a 


learns anything about them from 
classic writers; all his knowledge 
comes to him in his own tongue. 
If the facts alone are wanted,—if 
this Gradgrind system is to prevail, 
let the University throw its languages 
overboard, and confine itself to the 
vernacular. 

EpwarRp H. TwInina. 
WE trust that the false and specious 
plea that our schools teach too much; 
that our teachers are too broadly cul- 
tured; that “The Normals” are doing 
work which could better be done by 
some one else. We trust we are not 
to be blinded by any such dustof old 
fogyism as that. 
Our teachers who educate the great 
mass of children, are in no danger of 
knowing too much. in any direction. 
The larger, and fuller, and broader 
the culture, the better. 
Intelligence on the farm orin the 
workshop, or behind the counter, or 
in the halls of legislation does not 
hurt, but it does help materially. 
[Extracts from Emerson’s ‘‘Fortune of the 

Republic’’}. 

The spirit of our political economy 
is low and degrading. The precious 
metals are not so precious as they are 
esteemed. Man exists for his own 
sake, and not to add a laborer to the 
State. The spirit of our political ac- 
tion, for the most part, considers no- 
thing less than the sacredness of man. 
.Party sacrifices man to the measure. 








Ours is a country of poor men. 
Here is practical Democracy; here is 
the human race poured out over the 
continent to do itself justice; all man- 
kind in its shirt sleeves; not grimac- 
ing like poor rich men in cities, pre- 
tending to be rich, but unmistakably 
taking off its coat to hard work, 
when labor is sure to pay. 

The steady improvement of the 
public schools in the cities and the 
country enables the farmer or faborer 
to secure a precious primary educa- 
tion. 


Let the passion for America cast 
out the passion for Europe. Here let 
there be what the earth waits for,— 
exalted manhood. What this coun- 
try longs for is personalities, grand 
persons, to counteract its materiali- 
ties. For it is the rule of the uni- 
verse that corn shall serve man, and 
not man corn. They whofind Amer- 
ica insipid,—they for whom London 
and Paris have spoiled their own 
homes, can be spared to return to 
those cities. I not only see a career at 
home for more genius than we have, 
but for more than there is in the 
world. 


The genius of the country has 
marked out our true policy—oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity of civil rights, 
of education, of personal power, and 
not less of wealth; doors wide open. 


That isa splendid offer we make. 
Twelve subscribers will secure you 
the latest edition of Webster’s Una- 








As for antiquities, the student never 


bridged Dictionary. 
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A CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


We present herewith the elevatioa and ground plan of a four 
room school building, which will serve a good purpose for a central 
school in many of our thriving towns and cities throughout the West 
and South. 

The central part projects so as to give room for a double flight 
of stairs, arranged symmetrically, and, at the same time, to serve as 
a vestibule, or lobby, as well on the first as on the second floor. 

There are on each floor two adjoining rooms, separated by large 
sliding doors, which enables the two classes to unite in exercfes 
common to both. Each room will seat sixty-four pupils, leaving a 
liberal amount of space for aisles between and around the outside 
rows of seats. Its exterior is pleasing and impressive, and its con- 
Its first 
floor is reached by stone steps four feet”above the ground line. 


struction, though simple, is most complete and substantial. 
The height of stories in the clear_is 15 feet. The masonry, from 
ground to height of first floor, is faced with rusticated range-work. 
The walls are of the best brick-work,"and respectively two bricks and 
one and one-half brick thick in first and second stories. Roof is sla- 
ted, and a thorough system of heating and ventilation as well as 


drainage of the premises is provided for. 


Cost of building, including fences, desks and seats, and Hol- 
brook’s Liquid Slating surface for Blackboards on the walls, four feet 
wide, in all the rooms, about $10,000. 

The building was designed by F. W. Raeder, Esq., who was for 
some years the architect of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat,” | Folding-slat Seat and desk,” but they 


| tion. 


pils of all ages. 


| are cheaper, and give general satisfac- 
Prices range from 2 50 to $4. 

Five sizes of the ‘Combination 
Desk and Seat” are made, to suit pu 








GROUND PLAN. 


Size 5, double, Primary School, 
seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 


of age. 


Back or starting seats to corres- 


pond with any size desk. 


These desks are the plainest and 


THE SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS. 
= order to answer more fully nu- 

merous inquiries from all parts of 
the country in regard to the schools 
in St. Louis, we present the following 
condensed summary of facts from a 
recent report cf Supt. Harris: 


FIRST, AS TO GRADE, 
There are three grades of day 
schools—the High, Normal, and Dis- 
trict. The latter includes Grammar, 
Intermediate, and Primary depart- 
ments in the same building. Thetwo 
sexes are educated together. 
Besides these there is held for four 
mouths in the year, a system of even- 
ing schools. 
There are two sessions per day ex- 
cept in the High and Normal Schools. 
First session commences at 9 a. m., 
and closes at 12 m. 
Second session at 1:30 p. m. to4 
p- m. 

In the High and Normal, one ses- 
sion, from 9 a. m. to 2:30 p. m., with 
one intermission. 

Evening schools hold from 7 to9 
p.m.on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally furnish their 
own text-books, which are uniform 
throughout the city. The Board pro- 
vides them for indigent pupils. Ink, 
pens and pencils, are furnished by the 
Board. 

2. All apparatus, maps, charts, 
globes, and reference books, are fur- 
nished by the Board. 

TEACHERS. 

1. There are comparatively few 
male teachers in the employ of the 
Board, it being the policy to appoint 
males as principals of first and sec- 
ond class;district schools only. * * * 

Pains are taken to secure the most 
skillful teachers for the primary 
grades, and higher salaries are paid 


accordingly. 
The Board employ! four music 
teachers. These visit the schools, 


give special lessons, and supervise the 
work of their special department. 

A rule of the Board prohibits the 
teachers .“from > using a text-book in 
conducting any recitation, whenever 
the pupil is expected to recite with- 
out the book;” “in lieu thereof, the 
teachers are recommended to use a 
syllabus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of 
securing order and method in the 
treatment of the subject of the reci- 
tation.” 
= Phere is no religious instruction, 
or reading of the Sacred Scriptures, 
in the Public Schools of St. Louis. 





Desk and Seat. Back seat to start the 


rows with. 

These “Combination Desks and 
Seats” are used in most of the 
schools,in St. Louis (See page 183 of 
Supt. Harris’ late report), and seem 
to answer a very good purpose. 
They are not as convenient nor as 
comfortable as the “Gothic Curved 


Size 1, double, High School, seat- 
ing two persons from 15 to 20 years 
of age. 

Size 2, double, Grammar School, 
seating two persons from 12 to 16 
years of age. 

Size 3, double, First Intermediate 
School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, double, Second Intermedi- 





8 to 11 years of age. 


cheapest in price of any manufac- 
tured. Seats range in height from 11 
to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous 
flanges. They are better proportioned 
and braced, neater and more graceful 
in design than any other combination 
seat made. Teachers and school offi- 
cers can easily calculate the sizes of 


(Before 1840, on the occasion of the 
opening of the first Public School, the 
question was decided against the in- 
troduction of religious services by 8 
mass meeting of citizens, held at the 
“North Presbyterian Church,” Rev. 
Dr. Eliot offering the resolutions, 
which were adopted without dissent). 
RECORD-BOOKS AND REPORTS. 


ate School, seating two persons from | 


desks needed by the ayerage number 
of pupils between 5 and 20 years of 


|age. 


1. Each principal keeps (a) an an- 
nual register, in which is entered the 
name of pupil, age, date of admission, 





.| birthplace, parent’s name. and occu- 
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pation, residence, and attendance for 


each quarter of the year; (b) a “per 
cent.” book, in ‘which are entered 
daily the items of “number belong- 
ing,” ‘number absent,” “number tar- 
dy,” and the names of thvse trans- 
ferred or received by transfer from 
other schools, also the attendance 
record of the teachers of his school; 
(c) a record of supplies received from 
the office of the Board for the school. 

2. Each teacher keeps a “roll-book,”’ 
containing the names of all the pupils 
under her charge and the record of 
their attendance, absence and tardi- 
ness for each half day. Each pupil’s 
name is accompanied with the num- 
ber attached to it in the annual regis- 
ter, so that its items may be trans- 
ferred to that register at the close of 
each quarter, and no difficulty be ex- 
perienced in finding the same. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 

It is the policy of the Board to 
build twelve-room buildings, three 
stories in height, having four rooms 
to the floor, and each one placed in a 
corner, so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the 
rear of the pupils and two on the 
side. The school yards usually con- 
tain about 22,000 square feet, of which 
6,000 feet are covered with the build- 
ings. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 

These buildings are furnished 
with the “combination desks and 
seats,” each seat adapted to two pu- 
pils. Each room seats about sixty 
pupils, if in the primary grades; fifty- 
six if in the higher grades of the dis- 
trict schools. 

The two rooms on either side of 
the hall are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be united 
for general exercises, such as sing- 
ing, etc. 

Each school formerly was sup- 
plied with a piano, purchased, in part, 
by the money raised by the patrons 
of the school; the Board furnished 
one-half the cost of a piano when the 
school raised the other half. 

It is thought that 700 pupils are 
quite 4s many as it is desirable to 
bring together in one building. The 
isolation of the pupils in rooms con- 
taining fifty or sixty pupils, each 
placed under the special charge of a 
teacher for instruction and discipline, 
secures in the maximum degree the 
personal influence of the teacher upon 
each pupil. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SUPERVISION. 

In the higher grades the teachers 
hold written reviews at the close of 
the week on the work of that week. 

The principal inspects, daily, the 
work of his assistants, and examines 
all classes that are pronounced by the 
assistant teacher in charge to be 
ready for promotion to the work of 
the next quarter in the grade. 

The supervising principals inspect 
the subordinate schools under their 
charge once a week, note their condi- 
tion in respect to discipline, instruc- 
tion and general management, exam- 
ine classes reported by the principal 
for promotion to higher work, and 
make a weekly report to the Superin- 
tendent of the results of their visit. 


The two Assistant Superintendents 
use all their time during school hours 
in visiting the schools and inspecting 
the work, or conferring with the 
teachers regarding special matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the 
schools. 

A semi-annual written examina- 
tion is held by the Superintendent of 
all the pupils advanced beyond the 
third year of the course of study. 

An Examining Committee, consist- 
ing of the Superintendent and his 
Assistants, and the principals of the 
Normal, High and Branch High 
Schools, conduct the examinations of 
candidates for positions as teachers 
in the schools, and report the results 
of the same to the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee. They also act as an Advisory 
Board whenever their opinion on any 
question relating to the schools is re- 
quired by the Board or any of its 
committees. 


~~ 





The Improvement of the Mississippi. 


OST important among the in- 

ternal improvements which the 
national government may legitimate- 
ly undertake, is that of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River. 

There is no other river in the world 
that affords equal facilities for inter- 
nalcommerce. Not: only is it the 
longest river, but it flows through a 
greater variety of climates and soils. 
It may carry the productions of the 
extreme northern limit to the ex- 
treme southern limit of the temperate 
zone. The difference in pfoductions 
and in the wants of the inhabitants, 
affords a constant reason for inter- 
change along the banks of this river. 

A river flowing east or west along 
aline of latitude, cannot afford the 
diversity of production requisite for 
commerce, even though it be the most 
majestic of rivers, like the Amazon, 
which flows for 3,000 miles along the 
equator. Its banks grow only tropi- 
cal fruits and spices. While on the 
other hand, of the rivers flowing 
north or south the Mississippi is the 
most fortunate for commerce. 

The Nile flows from the south tor- 
rid zone across the equator, through 
the north torrid, and empties into the 
Mediterranean in the north temper- 
ate. It, too, for the most part, col- 
lects only the fruits of one zone. The 
Obi, Lena, Yenisei, Mackenzie—these 
long rivers flow into the Arctic ocean 
and can have no ocean commerce; be- 
sides, tor a great portion of the year 
their deepest and widest parts are 
frozen, and on their banks only scant 
productions can be gathered and such 
as are not valuable for exchange on 
those rivers. 

The Mississippi Valley has the 
greater bulk of the population of the 
nation, and this is increasing more 
than twice as fast as that of the rem- 
nant of the country. Like no other sec- 
tion, its lines of natural communica- 
tion run north and south, thus unite 
the northern and southern people, 
and tend to cement and harmonize 
the different sections. 

The political and social impor- 





tance of the navigation of the Mis- 


sissippi is therefore not a question of 
doubt, but one of inconceivable mag- 
nitude. 

The vast regions of this central 
plain—nearly the size of all Europe, 
and far surpassing Europe in fertility 
—should have water communication 
to the ocean. The possibility of it is 
there, and with a moderate expense 
this possibility may be converted into 
reality. 

When we consider the vast sums 
from the Federal treasury expended 
annually for the improvement of har- 
bors on the coast of Maine and the 
other New England States—for New 
York harbor (consider the Hell Gate 
excavation alone) for the breakwaters 
of Maryland and Virginia—the recent 
jetties for Charleston harbor, &c., we 
are amazed to learn that so little is 
done for the Mississippi. For the 
Mississippi is of more importance 
from the extent of its commerce than 
all those other outlets which draw so 
heavily upon the National treasury. 


What shall be done about it? No- 
thing, so long as we of this central 
plain neglect to send men to Congress 
who are acquainted with the com- 
mercial wants of our section. 

Every State washed by the Missis- 
sippi or its tributaries, should send 
to Congress its most enlightened men 
of business. 

But who have we to nominate for 
such positions? 

For Missouri we can speak: the 
Legislature this winter should send 
Thomas Allen to the Senate at Wash- 
ington. He has arecord of nearly forty 
years in our midst, devoted to intcr- 
nal improvements. Not narrowly in 
favor of commerce, to the neglect of 
mauufactures, nor of agriculture to 
the neglect of both the former. 


He made an elaborate report on the 
duty of the Federal government to 
improve the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, at the convention held at Chi- 
cago in 1847. At the same period he 
was the most active man in Missouri 
laboring in behalf of the great trunk 
railroads to Cincinnati, to Kansas 
City and to the Southwest, and the 
line between Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph. Before and after this period he 
employed the same energy to forward 
the agriculture, fruit raising, and hor- 
ticulture of this section—getting up 
the first agricultural fairs and pomo- 
logical exhibitions ever held in the 
State. 

The record of Thomas Allen, 
whether we look uponit as advocate of 
the internal improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River—as builder of railroad 
lines to connect the interior country 
with the river and the ocean—as en- 
lightened promoter of agriculture 
and horticulture—as promoter of min- 
ing and manufactures, expending fifty 
thousand dollars in perfecting the 
iron mauufacture, all-important to 
Missouri—the record of Thomas Al- 
len, we say unhesitatingly, is such as 
to place him before all other candi- 
dates that have been mentioned for 
Senator. 

Can there be any doubt on this sub- 
ject? 








The best school will win. 

There ought to be a generous ri- 
valry,—that will do no harm,—be- 
tween all schools, public and private. 
That training, however, which the 
pupil gets in the public school, in the 
nature of things, best fits him for the 
competition of life. In the public 
schools he is put upon his own mettle, 
upon his own resources, and these, in 
the real battle of life, are what tell; 
so the sooner he gets accustomed to 
this fact the better. That person, 
that teacher, that business man 6r 
woman who can work most success- 
fully with others succeeds best. 


2 





Get up some entertainments. 

Don’t have them too long. Have 
them good, end have them often, and 
have them begin prompt and close 
early. A vast amount of good feel- 
ing can be promoted—a vast amount 
of useful information can be given by 
these school entertainments. 

You say they take time. Very 
well. You have the time—all there 
is—the point is, to use it. Itis not 
so much what we de,as what we 
don’t do that hurts us. Use the time 
—all of it—and there is enough to do 
all you are required to do, 





Ir was not Thomas H. Benton, as 
is usually supposed, who wrote the 
call for the National Convention to 
be held at St. Louis to inaugurate a 
Pacific Railroad, but it was Thomas 
Allen who wrote the call for that 
convention, and prepared the resolu- 
tions introduced, and _ traveled 
through the State on horseback ad- 
dressing the people at every county 
court house from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, in behalf of that railroad. He 
prepared a printed petition to Con- 
gress, which was forwarded in great 
numbers from several counties—and 
went to Washington in person, where 
he finally succeeded in his efforts, and 
obtained the land grant which aided 
the first great railroads of our State. 

In 1852 Thomas Allen brought 
across the Mississippi the first loco- 
motive and cars that ever crossed 
that stream, and employed them on 
the Pacific Railroal. 


Intelligent people will be careful to 
discriminate between those short- 
comings which are incidental to the 
state of education at large, and those 
which are peculiar to popular educa- 
tion. For example, when it is asser- 
ted thata course in the public schools 
does not directly qualify a boy for 
the conduct of a railroad, the driving 
of adray, or for any other one occt- 
pation, careful people will inquire, 
1st, whether private instruction suc- 
ceeds any better or as well; 2d, 
whether it is the office of school edu- 
cation to undertake or to promise any 
but general results. Every one has 
his own experience and he can thus 
readily ascertain the process by 
which he grew into a successful, prac- 
tical man, and the manner in which 
he found his education available. 


—_— 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCA- 
TION. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


HE Missouri Republican in a re- 
cent issue gives us the following 
editorial resume of “Our Schools and 
Scholars as seen through English 
Spectacles.”” The Republican says: 

“Mr. R. W. Dale has contributed a 
series of articles to an English maga- 
zine upon the result of his observa- 
tions in a visit to the United States, 
which are especially valuable for the 
reason that he wrote wholly for Eng- 
lish readers and not for American, 
and because he seems to have taken 
unusual pains to obtain thorough and 
complete information regarding our 
educational system. 

His visits to our schools were not 
confined to New York city, but as he 
seems to have seen more of them 
there than elsewhere, his criticisms 
relate mainly to what he saw there. 
He is warm in his praise in some in- 
stances, and testifies confidently to 
the fact that the work of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants in New 
York and Boston is far less mechani- 
cal than that of either her majesty’s 
inspector or of the school board in- 
spectors in England, He finds, too, 
that this same difference extends in 
some degree throughout the whole 
school force, from head to foot, say- 
ing: ‘The strength, and, as some crit- 
ics would allege, some of the ele- 
ments of weakness in the American 
system of education, as compared 
with our own, are derived trom the 
training received by American teach- 
ers in 

HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS.’ 

In England it appears the plan is to 
take children of thirteen and four- 
teen into the schools as pupil teach- 
ers, Who teach for five hours and a 
half a day five days in the week, re- 
ceiving instruction out of these school 
hours from the master or mistress of 
the school. In one case named, a girl 
of fourteen reported that she had to 
be at the school at 8:15 a. m. each day 
for an hour’s instruction, and from 
that time to 12:30, save half an hour’s 
recess, was teaching, and again from 
2p. m. to 4:30. Her own lessons be- 
gan again at 6:30 and occupied her un- 
til 9:30. He says that in many cases 
the instruction is not very regular, 
and in many not 

VERY EFFICIENT, 
while it is easy to see the results of 
such a system cannot be very effi- 
cient. This apprenticeship lasts five 
years, aud then the pupil teacher may 
ask for employment as a regular 
teacher, and it is not surprising to 
learn that if these pupil teachers are 
at all clever, they are sure to learn 
the ‘trick’ of teaching their scholars 
just as much as is necessary to get 
them through the inspector’s exami- 
nation, and no more. It is a strange 
anomaly that in this particular the 
usual practice of the two countries 
should be reversed, for as a rule, in 
England children go to school longer 
than in America, whereas in this case 
those who take to teaching fora live- 
lihood begin their work very much 
younger there than here. It is only 


natural then that Mr. Dale should say 
that ‘the average 
AMERICAN TEACHER 

has, therefore, an intellectual free- 
dom, refinement and elasticity, which 
are rarely found in the ex-pupil 
teacher, and which are not very com- 
mon even among masters and mis- 
tresses who have spent two years at 
a training college.’”’ 





PARENTS, and teachers too, will do 
well to remember that the surround- 
ings of the children form an essential 
and important element in their edu- 
cation. We hope parents and the tax 
payers «vill sustain school officers and 
teachers in their efforts not only to 
build neat and comfortable school 
buildings, but to furnish them prop- 
erly and pleasantly, so that the time 
of the teacher and pupil can be used 
to the best advantage to prepare for 
the duties of life. 





Work to some specific point and 
purpose. 

See to it that some advance in real 
practical knowledge is made every 
day, by yourself and by your pupils 
too. 

Have a friendly chat with them on 
some topic which will show them the 
value of knowledge in the studies 
they are pursuing. Suggest or ques- 
tion in a friendly way, so as to in- 
spire your pupils with a desire to 
know, and point out to them the way 
to get the information needed. 

So 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

An intelligent correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post sends to 
that paper the following statements 
in regard to the progress of educa- 
tion in that State. 

“The North Carolina Legislature 
of 1876-7 provided for two Normal 
Schools—one for white persons and 
one for black persons. The latter 
offers continuous instruction through- 
out the year at Fayetteville, N. C. 
It is under the care of Mr. Harris, a 


colored man, who was prepared for 
the work, which he does well, in 
Ohio. 

The second session of the school 
for white persons has just closed at 
the University of North Carolina. It 
lasted six weeks and was managed 
by Mr. Battle, the president of the 
university, and Mr. Ladd, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Staun- 
ton, Virginia. Its instructions were 
attended by some four hundred and 
fifty persons, three hundred and sixty 
of whom were teachers of public and 
of private schools in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. It had 
twelve instructors for daily lessons. 
Prominent among these were, beside 
professors of the university, Major 
Hotchkiss of Virginia, formerly to- 
pographer for General “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson; Mr. Watson from Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and Miss E. M. Coe of 
New York city, who has adapted the 
Kindergarten system to American 
habits. Miss Coe’s exposition of 
principles and exhibition of results 
awakened much enthusiasm, so that 





she was importuned to remain at the 


university and continue her instruc- 
tions for a class of young women 
who had resolved to devote them- 
selves to Kindergarten education. 

Beside the teachings by day there 
were twenty or more lectures by 
night. Some distinguished clergy- 
men, Ex-Senator Clingman, Mr. 5S. F. 
Phillips, Solicitor-General of the 
United States; Judge Dick, of the 
United States District Court for 
North Carolina, Professor Blake, of 
Davidson College, North Carolina, 
and other gentlemen were among the 
lecturers. Governor Vance has the 
honor of having suggested the estab- 
lishment of these schools to the Leg- 
islature. He told the teachers and 
the pupils of the Nermal School that 
he regarded this as the most satisfac- 
tory of his public acts. C2. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., 1878. 

IOWA. 

The school board composed of the 
best citizens of Cedar Falls, Lowa, 
have recently re-elected Prof. James 
McNaughten as Principal, increasing 
his salary to $1,600 per annum. 

We are glad to chronicle such sub- 
stantial evidence of appreciatiou of 
the good work our teachers are doing 
as this. 





The Jowa State Register says the 
six weeks’ Language School, conduc, 
ted by Prof. Cohn, Madam Nolte- 
Mile. Chatelain, aud others, at the 
Iowa College buildings, closes to-day. 
It has been in all respects a success, 
far surpaSsing the highest anticipa- 
tions of the goodly number who as- 
sembled here from a dozen States, 
and of the conductors themselves. 

Prof. Cohn has already issued his 
‘Preliminary Announcement” for 
1879, and will introduce five or six 
more languages than have been taught 
this year. There is every prospect 
that two hundred or more will be in 
attendance next year, including a 
goodly proportion of the pupils of 
this summer. The facilities of the 
school will be every way enlarged by 
its enthusiastic and skilfull projector, 
who is already looking up teachers in 
Greek, Scandinavian, Hebrew, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, &c. The instruction 
in German and French could not pos- 
sibly be given with more expressive- 
ness, grace and spirit than it has been 
given by Prof. Colm and his accom- 
plished ladies who go with him to 
Des Moines. 





é li ca ct 
The Normal Institutes of this year are 
amarked improvement on the work of 
past years. Better instructors, more sys- 
tem, and a wiser combination of matter 
and methods are the prominent improve- 
ments. The good accomplished by these 
institutes cannot be computed. College 
presidents and professors mingle with the 
public school teachers. Tne former breathe 
in the spirit and enthusiasm of the new 
education; the latter are inspired with 
the grandeur of broad and deep culture. 
Than Iowa, no State in the Union is doing 
better educational work. 
THE MADISON INSTITUTE, 

at Winterset, continued four weeks, with 
an attendance of 160 live and earnest 





teachers, Supt. Hardy has done a noble 





work for the cause of education. For 
many years he kas been the trusted and 
trustworthy leader in all educational 
movements. The instruction given by 
Professors Wedgewood, Mowatt, Johnson 
and others, was thorough, critical, and 
practical. Every hourspent in the insti- 
tute seemed full of pleasure and profit. 
This great county is proud of her schools, 
and sustains a body of teachers worthy of 
the first rank. 
THE WAPELLO INSTITUTE, 
at Ottumwa, conducted by Prot. A. Hull, 
one of the most thorvugh scholars in the 
West, was not largely attended. The 
sterling work done by Prof. Hull and his 
assistant, will undoubtedly stimulate a 
full attendance in the future. Supt. Me- 
Intire is energetic and efficient, and is do- 
ing all he can to promote the educational 
interests of the county. 
THE HENRY INSTITUTE, 

at Mt. Pleasant, enrolled over 200 teach- 
ers; more than one-third of these are 
graduates. Nowhere have we noticed 
greater vigor or more advanced culture. 
Supt. Palm seems to infuse a marvelous 
ene! gy into the work of the institute, and 
the educational work of the county. It 


is estimated that he almost doubles the 5 


value of every dollar spent for education- 
al purposes. 
THE KEOKUK INSTITUTE, 
at Sigourney, enrolled some 225 teachers. 
Hard work characterizes this institute. 
They almost literally work from sun to 
sun. Keokuk is one of the few counties 
that works to a course of study. Supt. 
Todd, the author and executor of this 
work, deserves much praise. The resulus 
are most gratifying. The institute was in 
every respect a grand success. 
THE MAHASKA INSTITUTE, 

at Oskaloosa, was the largest held in the 
State. Over 240 teachers were enrolled. 
Many are graduates of the two colleges 
located here, or of the excellent high 
school. Prof, Laughlin is an admirable 
institute conductor. 

Other institutes cannot be noticed in 
this issue for want of space. The reports, 
in nearly all cases, are decidedly cheering. 





INVENTION OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


Coming, lastly, to the phonograph: 
while experimenting on au automatic 
transmitter in the early part of 
last winter, Mr. Edison tried tin- 
foil, instead of paper, to receive the 
indentations of the Morse recorder, 
and was surprised to see how readily 
it received them. These indenta- 
tions, passing under another needle, 
were to repeat the message to another 
wire. A few days after, while hand- 
ling a telephone, the fancy seized him 
to fix a needle-point to a diaphragm, 
and see whether the vibration of 
the diaphragm when spoken against 
would prick his finger. It did. 
Then he wondered what sort of an 
indentation this would make in a 
slip of paper. He tried it, and, sure 
enough, there was the semblance of 
an indented track! What would be 
the effect of drawing this slip under 
the point again, following the work- 
ing of the automatic transmitter? He 
tried that, and the result was one 
which almost made him wild. A 
sound like the stifled cry of words 
seeking birth came from the dia- 
phragm. No sleep or food until he 
had made a grooved cylinder, put 4 
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piece of tin-foil instead of paper on it, 
attached the diaphragm, and shouted 
into 
erank, the words came back witha 
marvelous elocution, and the phono 
graph was a success.—From “Sketch 


it, when, upon turning the 


of T. A. Edison,” in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 








N the near future the business re- 

construction of the country, now 
going on beneath the surface, must 
become the great and all-absorbing 
theme. The old issues of the war 
and of the political reconstruction 
will sink out of sight, and the people 
willturn their attention to the pros- 
perous business opportunities arising 
onevery hand. The currents of mi- 
gration will begin to flow even from 
Europe. Great Britain and Ireland— 
Germany and Scandinavia will send 
hither their hundreds of thousands 
annually to seek the vast fertile plains 
of the Northwest and West, in Daco- 
tah, Nebraska and Kansas and the 
Pacific tier of States—or the semi- 
tropical regions of Texas and the 
Gulf States, and the Mexican Border. 
All of the Mexican Borderland, in- 
deed, has to be re-settled by peaceful, 
industrial peoples—tillers of the soil, 
at whose advance the nomadic herds- 
men, hunters, and robbers, will retire 
to the interior of Mexico. 

In this great process all business 
will revive and flourish, and our_far- 
mers will have abundant market for 
their crops, and our manufacturers an 
adequate market for their products. 
The business of transportation and 
commerce will lead in this movement 
toward prosperity. 

Missouri occupies the grand com- 
manding position in this new era. 
Stretching as far south as Middle Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, further 
south than the States of Virgimia and 
Kentucky, as far north as the middle 
sections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Nebraska — being 
larger than either of these States, 
having an area of nearly 70,000 miles; 
located on the great trunk rivers of 
the central plain of the continent, 
and right at that point where the 
breaking of freight is rendered neces- 
sary for the purposes of collection 
and distribution, as well as for the 
reason of the change between light 
draught and heavy draught steamers; 
her metropolitan city of St. Louis 
being the focus of a vast system of 
railroads that ray out in all direc- 
tions, north, south, east and west. 
Located in this central region, Mis- 
souri is destined, by the felicity of 
her position, to be the headquarters 
of the movement of national indus- 
trial reconst. ction now beginning. 
Her fields of iron, and lead, and coal, 
inexhaustible, and the envy of the 
world, give her the possibilities of 
holding the ascendency by her mauu- 
factures for all future time. What 
Pennsylvania became through her 
Similar situation as regards the new 
country then at the immediate west 
of her—the Ohio River valley—that 


er scale, for she unites the advanta- 
ges of position of both New York 
and Pennsylvania as regards the 
vast region of the Southwest and 
the West. Pennsylvania had the 
coal and iron, and became our great- 
est manufacturing State within the 
past quarter of a century. The next 
quarter of a century will see Missouri 
outstrip Pennsylvania, and attain a 
greatness such as we have seen no 
example of in manufacturing and 
mining. 

With this in yiew, it becomes of 
extraordinary importance to select a 
Senator this winter who can repre- 
sent our industrial interests—agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and commercial. 

eo 

THomMAS ALLEN bought the Iron 
Mountain Railroad in 1867, and ex- 
tended it to Belmont, and to Arkan- 
sas, and a branch from Cairo to Pop- 
lar Bluff, and thence through Arkan- 
sas to Texas, building in five years 
500 miles of railroad, and completing 
a continental system of trunk rail- 
roads connecting ten States with the 
trade and commerce of Missouri and 
St. Louis, and creating a trade worth 
one hundred millions annually to the 
State. 


INSTITUTES. 








HE 22d of July was the day ap- 

pointed for the commencement 
of the 

NEW MADRID COUNTY 
institute, but not a single teacher of 
the county, save the county commis- 
sioner, was in attendance—at least so 
far as the writer is informed. One 
teacher was there from Kentucky. 
Mr. Mitchell, the county commission- 
er offered the use of his buggy and 
himself as driver, which was galdly 
accepted. Several schools were vis- 
ited , and some rather live, energetic 
tcachers found, but they would be 
greatly benefited by using more black- 
board crayon, and school furniture, 
as well as by studying the art of 
teaching. The people of New Madrid 
county must suffer from lack of gen- 
eral improvement as long asa few 
men own the lands. Too few land 
owners and too many tenants, will 
keep a country back even in educa- 
tion. In 
WAYNE COUNTY, 

at Greenville, the institute was toler- 
ably good, from fifteen to twenty 
teachers being present all the time. 
The interest was enlivened by the en- 
ergy of Prof. W. T. Carrington of 
Piedmont High School. 

Wayne county has some good 
teachers, several fine, well-furnished 
school houses, and would vote solid in 
favor of compulsory education. The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has a good 
support from this county. In 

CRAWFORD COUNTY 


the educational work done by the 
very efficient commissioner, D. L. 
Grace, resulted in one of the most 
enthusiastic institutes that it has 
been the pleasure of the writer to at- 
teud for years. Forty teachers were 





Missouri will become on a far grand- 


present and worked,—they were 


there every day, some of them com- 
ing a distance of 20 or 30 miles. The 
people of Cuba charged teachers no- 
thing while they remained in attend- 
ance at the institute, and the teachers 
paid the expenses of the “‘instructor’’ 
—all he would have. Commissioner 
Grace said that they would do that, 
as they were unwilling to have in- 
competent men conduct their insti- 
tute. Let us “pray for more Grace,” 
in the educational work of Southeast 
Missouri. 
THE JOURNAL. 

Nearly all the teachers of Crawford 
county take the JouRNAL. The in- 
stitute recommended in very strong 
terms that every teacher be a subscri- 
ber to this paper. The JouRNAL is 
becoming more popular, institutes 
are becoming popular, education is 
becoming popular, and people who 
are opposed to it might as well un- 
dertake to stop the wheels of progress 
as to try to permanently check edu- 
cational progress. ° 

HON. R. D. SHANNON, 
State Superintendent, and Mr. L.S. 
Holden, who were present at the in- 
stitute, will please accept the thanks 
of the institute for valuable aid. 
N. B. H. 

At the late term of the County 
Courtof Crawford county, dramshop 
license was abolished, and an order 
issued for the holding of an election 
to create the office of County Super- 
intendent. The people of Crawford 
read this paper, and itis cheering to 
see the good fruits of our labors. 

H. 








How some teachers (?) can plead 
that they are too poor to pay for this 
journal, and at the same time can find 
money with which to purchase cigars, 
tobacco, and even whisky, is beyond 
the comprehension of the educated 
mind. H. 





Our institutions, of w hich the town 
is the unit, are all educational, for re- 
sponsibility educates fast. The town 
meeting is, after the high school, a 
higher school. The result appears in 
the power of invention, the freedom 
of thinking, in the readiness for re- 
forms, eagerness for novelty, even for 
all the follies of false science; in the 
antipathy to secret societies, in the 
predominance of the Democratic 
party in the politics of the Union, 
and in the voice of the public, even 
when irregular and vicious, — the 
voice of mobs, the voice of lynch law 
—because it is thought to be, on the 
whole, the verdict, though badly spo- 
ken, of the greatest number. 





EVERY conversation with company 
at your table is an. educator of the 
family. Hence the intelligence, the 
refinement, and the appropriate be- 
havior of .a family which is given to 
hospitality. Never feel that intelli- 
gent visitors can be anything but a 
blessing to you and yours. How few 
have fully gotten hold of the fact that 
company and conversation are no 





small part of education. 


Perry County Normal Institute. 
Prof. C. H. Dutcher of the South- 
east Normal School, has been here 
conducting a Normal Institute. A 
good and much needed work has been 
accomplished among the teachers of 
this county, the value of which can- 
not be too highly estffiated. The af- 
fair has been a grand success. The 
attendance of teachers was greater 
than at any previous institute held in 
this county. fhe Professor has en- 
deared himself to the teachers and 
friends of education in this vicinity, 
by his sterling qualities as a gentle- 
man as well as a teacher. 
D. W. Crow, Co. Com. 
Educationally 
PERRY COUNTY 
isalive. Nearly every teacher in the 
county attended the late session of 
the Normal Institute held in Perry- 
ville. The time is fast approaching, 
indeed it is already here, when a 
teacher cannot refuse to avail himself 
of the advantages afforded by these 
institutes, and yet maintain his place. 
The teachers of Perry know how 
to appreciate hard work, and the cit- 
izens show a generous hospitality. 
Popular education has many friends 
here, and but few enemies. D. 


<> 
—_ 


BE ALWAYS GIVING. 








The sun gives ever; so the earth— 
What it can give so much ’tis worth; 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living; 
The more you give, 
The more you live, 


God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped; 
Only by giving it is reaped; 
The body withers, and the mind 
Is pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, 
give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living: 
The more we give, 
‘The more we live. 


<> 
_ 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish 
many valuable educational works. 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary heads 
the list. Wickersham’s School Econ- 
omy and Methods of Culture, Cut- 
ter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematics are 
among the best text books published. 











Prof. Ripley has resigned his 
position in the State University, and 
accepted the Presidency of the Shel- 
bina Collegiate Institute. He is one 
of the ablest educators in Missouri, 
and deserves the highest success. 
——tThe Normal Sshools at Kirks- 
ville, Warrensburg and Cape Girar- 
deau open Sept. 10th. Prof. C. H. 
Hurd, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, and Miss M. M. Thomas have 
been added to the faculty at Kirks- 
ville. The attendance at all the 
schools promises to be very large. 
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AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 





X-SENATOR aud Ex-Governor 

B. Gratz Brown, who is known 
to be one of the ablest lawyers in the 
country, favors, in the following arti- 
cle, another constitutional amend- 
ment to rid ugpf the cost, and crime 
of drunkenness. He says it has been 
shown how utterly dependent on 
each other for success are those 
two distinct “modes of action,” 
some time antagonized, and distin- 
guishable under the general names 
of moral suasion and prohibition. 

Without the former to fortify 
and arouse a public opinion equal 
to the enforcement of laws after 
they are passed, Prohibition must 
ever be an idle enactment, whilst 
moral suasion encountering in its 
progress legal sanctions to the busi- 
ness of intoxication, on which its 
appeal makes no more impression 
than shot upon an iron clad, must 
rely upon political action to 

REMOVE TEMPTATION 
from the weak and improvident so 
that it may maintain victories al- 
ready had. 

What form Prohibition shall 
take is however a matter of serious 
concernment. 

As a local option authorizing 
each vicinage to determine for it- 
self the suppression of the liquor 
traffic it may be made useful as an 
educating force in the incipient 
organization of a state policy. 

Even partial suppressions too 
are so much clear gain. 

But itsdefects are evident. 

Itis liable to be overthrown 
by public apathy, and by sudden 
throbs of passion. 

In fact it may be seriously ques- 
tioned if, at times, it be not an 

ACTUAL HINDRANCE 
to larger work in loosening the 


bonds of mutual dependence 
which strengthen great move- 
ments. 


The substitution of a general 
prohibitory statute embracing the 
whole State is a very decided im- 
provement upon any local option 
law. 

Uniformity gives vigor to the 
cause. 

Trade rivalries can instigate no 
false comparisons. 

The operation is equal every 
where and that commends it to a 
democratic people. 

It is mere certain of enforcement 
because it can call the whole power 
of society in aid, and that recon- 
ciles many advocates of order who 
will uphold the State, but will not 
mix with alocal controversy. 

But itis difficult to obtain, as it 
has to be got in the first instance 
through representative votes, and 
such can rarely be educated suffi- 
ciently in advance to pass a direct 
prohibitory statute. 

Moreover it is liable to repeal at 
any intrigue which may secure a 
hostile general assembly, or to be 
sacrificed to the needs of very 
subsidiary questions in parliamen- 
tary emergencies. 

For these reasons it has been 
urged that at the very outset ofa 
movement which proposes to en- 
graft upon the State a policy of 
prohibition it should take shape in 
submitting a 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, 


self operative in terms and forbid- 
ding absolutely under sufficient 
penalties, all traffic in alcoholic 
liquors except for medicinal or art 
uses. 


There are many reasons which 
commend this course. 

It gives an instant issue. 

There need be no delay in organ. 
izing. 

The proposition may be at once 
canvassed and brought to bear 
upon pending elections. 

Those who are candidates for 
the legislature can be interrogated 
as to their views, and the demand 
distinctly made upon them for a 
pledge to 


SUBMIT THE QUESTION 


to the people of the State. 

That is a demand which no 
honest representative can refuse 
when openly made by any consider- 
able body of his constituents. 

He ‘may not favor Prohibition, 
he may not believe it will be 
adopted, he may choose to vote 
against it himself; but his plain 
duty is to permit others who have 
honored him with their trust to 
vote also. 

It is scarcely to be apprehended 
that any serious difficulty will be 
encountered in obtaining a sub- 
mission of a constitutional amend- 
ment whenever demanded with 
any unity of action on the part of 
the temperance element of the 
State. 

Timid place-men will be only too 
glad to escape from confronting 
the question on its merits to hesi- 
tate about availing themselves of 
such a solution. 

Partizans who dread to see this 
matter made an issue so as to 
divide and destroy their 


OLD ORGANIZATIONS 
will consider that they subserve a 
party purpose in thus remitting 
the subject to popular arbitra- 
tion. 

Many sincere workers in the 
cause itself who are loth to have 
it mixed up with politics will con- 
sider that this mode is exception- 
ally free from that abuse and advo- 
cate it accordingly. 

There are to-day fifty odd thou- 
sand enrolled members of the 
various temperance orders in Mis- 
souri, besides many other thou- 
sands not enrolled who would 
cheerfully sign for such an object, 
and it only needs that they shall 
put their names to a monster 
petition to be unrolled in presence 
of the 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

with a few well-timed words, burn- 
ing hot, if need be, as to what it 
means, and the submission of a 
prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment will follow as soon as three 
readings can be decently dis- 
patched. 

No fear of that fact. 

It is not in the nature of the pol- 
itician to resist such a citizen ar- 
ray. 
To avoid tampering or indirec- 
tion, the language of the amend- 
ment should be carefully framed 
into the petition, and the intention 





to present it should be notified in 
advance of elections. 


Local meetings ought to be call- 
ed for this purpose. 

It should be discussed by the 
various orders at their social re- 
unions. 

Canvassers must talk about it 
and write about it in the news- 
papers. 

Committees shouid agitate it in 
every way until not a man, woman 
or child in any county or town- 
ship, who has worn the 


RED RIBBON OR THE BLUE, 


| does not look anxiously to see how 


their member stands on this ques- 
tion of submission. 

A constitutional amendment has 
great advantage over any other 
shape in which Prohibition can be 
put, in that it is permanent, less at 
the mercy of judicial interpreta- 
tion, and compels greater respect 
from its opponents themselves. 

It enters into the fundamental 
compact from beneath and not 
from above, and thus gives the 
strongest possible assurance of a 
public sentiment sufficient to sus- 
tain it if called out. 

This is a consideration of signal 
moment, which will give backbone 
to legislation in perfecting details 
of enforcement. 

Neither can repeal ever be ef- 
fected without fully advising the 
whole body of voters of what is 
attempted against their well-be- 
ing. 

That is a clarion note which 
wakes the echoes around the whole 
political horizon. 

Graver fear has been suggested 
that it may be engrafted on the 
Constitution too soon, and from 
having no active, vigilant organ- 
ization behind it, no body of train- 
ed support to watch its lines, no 
admirable fanatacism to make it 
true to itself, may become a dead 
letter, thereby bringing odium 
rather than advancement to the 
cause. But this is an objection to 
the after effort rather than the 
primary adoption. 

In some of the States constitu- 
tional amendments have not ac- 
complished all that was expected 
of them; neither have prohibi- 
tory laws, but the former remain a 
nucleus for renewed agitation, 
whilst the latter have been wiped 
out entirely. And this only shows 
that no method can supply the 
want of a persistent purpose. 

It must not be understood that 
a constitutional amendment is any- 
thing else than supplemental to 


OTHER “MODES OF ACTION.” 


It cannot dispense with them. 
There will still remain the neces- 
sity of organizing the temperance 
forces of society into effective 
shapes to uphold what has been 
done, to insist upon rigid execu- 
tion of the suppression, and to re- 
sent in a manner emphatic as po- 
tential any hostility to this crown- 
ing policy of the State. 

Nor need those whose radical- 
ism resents taking the question out 
of politics, because they believe a 
real victory requires the battle to 
be won over the heads of oppo- 
nents, have any fear for their vo- 
cation. 

To extirpate a monster vice, 








which has for full two centuries 


been growing into every crevice of 
modern society, is not the work of 
an hour but of an age, and whilst 
much may be accomplished even 
in the immediate present toward 
its banishment from open preva- 
lence, yet the nidus of diseased 
public thought will still work in 
new generations, and the flower of 
safety will only be plucked when 
that too is eradicated. 

The first pressing work then is 


QUARANTINE 


the liquor traffic, and to quarantine 
it by virtue of a higher law coming 
direct from the people imperiled. 

When pestilence in its dread 
form threatens a city you have no 
hesitation in isolating it, in subject- 
ing it to disinfection, in cleansing 
with vitriol and carbolic acid the 
slums from which the fungus 
spreads, in excluding utterly from 
amongst the living all contact with 
the dying other than humanity 
calls for. 

Yet, this 


REMORSELESS DESTROYER, 


Alcohol; a spirit bred of alchemy, 
fired with all evil passions, fed on 
lust of appetite and avarice, girdled 
with miseries as a cordon of vi- 
pers, is voted the freedom of the 
city, formally adopted of the law, 
introduced to your homes, permit- 
ted to caress your wives and fondle 
your children and besot your- 
selves. 

You even invest in the contagion 
and make merry beside a rotting 
social life. 

But not the yellow fever, with 
all its horrors, which is now deso- 
lating the fair cities of the South, 
ever reaped such a harvest as Al- 
cohol yearly gathers to its broth- 
els, its prisons, its poor-houses or 
its grave-yards. And the death 
which comes of the plague is in 
sadness, but that which comes of 
drunknenness is in gladness to all 
concerned. Let us then write its 
exodus upon our constitution and 
police public morals until it be ex- 
terminated. 


<i 
— 


The St. Louis & Southeastern Rail- 
road Company have done a very gen- 
erous and grand thing for the people 
and the city the past season. They 
have run excursion trains very cheap 
aud very often over to their beautiful 
grounds at Queen’s Lake, and thous- 
ands have by this arrangement been 
afforded xn opportunity to get out of 
the city and into the country ata 
very small cost. 

They have thus promoted the 
health and happiness of tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

This is one of the best and most 
liberally managed roads running out 
of St. Louis, and is the short route to 
Nashville, Atlanta and Florida. 


<i 
—— 


President Eliot says very truly, 
that a poor school is a dear one at 
any price. Whatever else the city or 
town may deny itself, let it not deny 
itself good schools, or impair the effi- 
ciency of those it has. No retrench- 
ment that injures the school is true 











economy. 
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ETON’s Reapers. By Supt. W. T.. 
‘Harris, St. Louis; Supt. A. J. Rickoff, 
Cleveland; Prof, Mark Bailey, Yale Col- 

. New York: D. Appieton & Co. 

C. E, Lane, Agent, Chicago. 

We have something here entirely orig- 
inal in a series of school readers. Teach- 
ers as well as pupils will be stimulated to 
study carefully the reading lesson. They 
are philosophical and educational. They 
combine profound theory with the high- 
est art, They are developed from the 
stand-point of the child. They grow in 
thought and language as the child-mind 
grows. The adaptation is something 
wonderful. ‘These are not mere readers. 
Thought and lauguage are developed as 
well as expression. Clear ideas are made 
the basis of correct expression, Cumber- 
some rules are rendered unnecessary. 


Pupils read well because they fully un- 
derstand. Appleton’s Readers are des- 
tined to accomplish incalculable good. 
First, they will educate our teachers as 
well as our children. Second, they will 
necessitate the revision of all existing se- 
ries. It is now conceded that nothing is 


| too good for children. The best talent in 


this country was devoted to the produc- 
tion of these books. A new era in the 
production of school books is thus inau- 
gurated. The trade of the mere compiler 
is doomed. Publishers of cheap school 
books will need to seek other ffelds of en- 
terprise. 

Appleton’s Readers are model school 
books. Hereafter, we propose to review 
them in detail. In the mean time, fellow 
teacher, secure copies, and examine for 
yourself. You will find them of great 
value, whatever readers you use. 





THE new series of Eclectic Geogra- 
phies is out, and we have examined 
them with great pleasure and profit. 
One of our leading educators, after 
looking them over the other day, 
said: “The maps are beyond all criti- 
cism, and that of Missouri is simply 
superb.” The text has been revised 
by a number of the most competent 
and well-informed teachers, and while 
the statistical parts are full enough 
for all practical purposes, they are 
not over-crowded with useless detail 
—in fact, this is the chief feature of 
these most excellent books—they are 
not over-crowded with useless de- 
tails. 

The print and binding is in all re- 
spects first-class, and the State maps 
and State editions with them, not 
only very useful but deservedly very 
popular. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, are the publishers, and L. S. 
Holden and Madison Babcock, at 704 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis, are the 
general western agents for their in- 
troduction and sale. 





Literary Announcement. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin will 
publish the following books in a few days: 

“The Magic Flower Pot, and Other 
Stories,” by Edward Garrett, author of 
“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

“Familiar Wild Flowers,” figured and 
described by F. E. Hulme, F. L. S., F.S. 
A., Art Master at Marlborough College. 
40 beautiful floral plates, richly bound in 
Cloth, gilt edge and hand-painted—floral 


on cover. 


“History of the English Bible,” by Rev. 
W.F. Moulton, M. A., D. D., and a large 
number of new juvenile books, fully illus- 
trated. 





Tue “Readjustment of Vocations’ will 
be the title of an article in the Sept.—Oct. 
number of the North American Review, by 
Dr. W. T. Harris of St. Louis. 





C. H. Evans & Co., 411 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, send us Vol. 2 of the 
American College Directorg, giving the 
name, location, faculty, endowment, &c., 
&ec., of a very large number of the educa- 
tional institutions in the United States. 
They aim to give all, and will undoubt- 
edly work up to this point in time. Sent 
free on receipt of ten cents for postage. 





Tue September-October number of the 
North American Review is to contain an 
article entitled, “Is the Reformer any 
longer Needed?’ by George W. Julian, 
and a paper on ‘Civil Service Reform,” 
by John Jay. 





CassELL, Petter & Garin of New 
York have sent us the three numbers of 
their Magazine of Art. The July number 
opens with an illustrated sketch of Fred- 
erick Leighton, R. A., one of the leading 
modern painters of Europe, and a mem- 
ber of the English Royal Academy. The 
Painter’s Reward—a Study from the Life 
of David Cox—is an interesting paper by 
Wyke Bayliss, F.S. A. A second article 
is given on the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, a second paper on Art Treas- 
ures, and one upon the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The number closes with art notes and no- 
tices of artistic literature. Price, $300 a 
year. 





Mr. Charles Barnard, who writes ‘‘The 
World’s Work” department of Scribner, 
has recently returned from a visit of in- 
spection to the Paris Exposition, made in 
the interest of the magazine. The Sep- 
tember number contains accounts of 
several novelties in material progress, in 
which, says Mr. Barnard, the Exposition 
is far inferior to the exhibit of 1876 at 
Philadelphia. 





Stephen D. Dillaye, Esq. of ‘Trenton, N. 
J., hes a comprehensive paper in the 
September Scribner on ‘The Transporta- 
tion Question,” in advocacy of a narrow 
gauge System of pure freight lines to the 
West. 


“Days and Nights in Concord,” from 
Ihoreau’s unpublished manuseript, in 
Scribner for September, but gives the 
public a taste of the quality of the forth- 
coming volume of the poet-naturalist’s 
literary remains. 








Several well-known writers are to ap- 
pear as contributors to the September 
number of St. Nicholas. Beside Louisa 
M. Alcott, who furnishes one of the seri- 
als for the year, there is promised a story 
by Susan Coolidge, a long fairy tale by 
Thomas Dunn English, a practical paper 
by Prof. W. K. Brooks; and poems by 
Celia Thaxter, C. P. Cranch, Mary E. 
Bradley and Samuel W. Duffield. The 
illustrations also will bring together a 
number of the best artists, as the editors’ 
announcements include the names of Mary 
Hallock Foote, Thomas Moran, Sol Ey- 
tinge, Addie Ledyard, George Inness, Jr., 
Gustave Dore, H. L. Stephens, W. L. 
Sheppard, E. B. Bensell, L. Hopkins and 
J. W. Champney. 





Susan Coolidge contributes a story 
to the September St. Nécho/as, illustrated 





Prof. W. K. Brooks of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, contributes 
to the September number of St. Nich- 
olas, a novel and interesting paper for 
boys and girls, entitled ‘‘How Birds Fly.” 
It will describe the process of flight in de- 
tail, and explain simply and clearly the 
scientific principle of flying, the construc- 
tion, use and adaptation of a bird’s wing, 
etc. Several illustrations are promised by 
the editors. 


<> 
—_ 





A New Departure. 

We are glad to call attention to the fol- 
lowing points in regard to the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, as it seems to 
be about the only one to offer to women a 
thorough medical training. 

It was the first and it remains the only 
one in the country not controlled by a 
single medical party. 

It was the first in this country to dem- 
onstrate in the sphere of medical training 
the advantages of co-education. 

It is the only one in this country which 
presents in combination the following es- 
sential features of a thorough medical 
college: (1) The requirement that the 
candidate for admission must either pre- 
sent the diploma of a Bachelor of Arts, 
or pass a suitable entrance examination. 
(2) The provision of carefully graded 
courses of instruction three and four 
years in duration. (3) The requirement 
that every student pass a successful exam- 
ination upon the work of each year before 
promotion to the next. (4) The require- 
ment as a condition of graduation, not 
only that the student shall have studied 
medicine three full years, but also that he 
shall have attended a reputable medical 
school not less than three years. 


It is the only one which guards the dig- 
nity of the doctoral degree by placing be- 
fore it as its proper antecedent the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine or Bachelor of 
Surgery. 

Its requirements even for these bacca- 
laureate degrees are much higher than 
those of most medical schools for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. 

It isthe only school in the country that 
invites the co-operation of every incorpo- 
rated State Medical Society in the United 
States in the testing of its candidates for 
graduation, and in the accrediting of the 
same to the public. 

The contributions of such a school to 
the progress of medical education are too 
obvious to need further specification, too 
laudable to need apology. 





James E. Murpocu of Cincinnati, the 
distinguished elocutionist and tragedian, 
has accepted the Shakspeare Lectureship 
in the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia. 








WE shall be glad to aid our friends 
in securing “Scribner’s Magazine,” 
or “St. Nicholas,” or “The Atlantic,” 
or “Popular Science Monthly,” or 
“Appleton’s,” or “Littell’s Living 
Age,” or any other reading matter 
they may desire. 

Don’t let the long evenings slip by 
without some plans for culture and 
improvement. Get together and or- 
gauize, and have your officers ap- 
pointed early. 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition—sent free for twelve 
subscribers to this journal. Price of 





with a picture from Gustave Dore. 


dictionary, $12. 





THE VANDALIA LINE again leads 
off with an extra inducement to the 
traveling public. They have the 
shortest line from St. Louis to New 
York—the most direet line—the best 
road bed—through cars without 
change, and now they add to all this 
a saving of time and money by a 
hotel car, where, without leaving the 
train, passengers can get regular 
meals at reasonable rates. 

The “Vandalia Line” is ahead al- 
ways, in its accommodations to the 
traveling public. 








MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AmMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 





State University Law School. 
The opening of the University Law 
School has been changed from the first 
Monday of October to the second Mon- 
day of September. Students will please 

take notice. 11-8 2 





Co.umsta, Mo., July 18, 1878. 
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No. 2-26 Years Ago. 

For more than two-thirds of a life-time 
Charter Oak Stoves have been a familiar 
household word; daily gaining in popu- 
larity, and doing a vast deal of good in 
enabling housewives to place before their 
families every day three “square meals,” 
well cooked, at a very small cost of both 
fuel and labor, and we are doing no more 
than our duty in advising every house- 
keeper who does not have a-Charter Oak 
Stove, to get one with the least possible 
delay. 





How Money Can be Made. 

Many teachers will soon enter on two 
months of leisure; some will need that 
time to recover health and strength; oth- 
ers would be glad to use the time to earn 
some money, Now we have a business to 
offer every teacher, in fact one live and 
honest man or woman in every locality, 
whereby $100 a month can. be made—and 
even more. It is employment, too, that 
will please any teacher, male or female; in 
fact it is highly educational and useful in 
its character. Let those who want to 
make money write to us at once. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
11-78 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens ot 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
J. W. JOHNSON. 
11-3 12-2 





Leading Music Books ofthe Season 
The CONVENTION and CHOIR. 


New! ‘*The best book for Singing eee, 
Choirs and Conventions published. R. 
a Many eminent teachers tty Bd 

ters have already adopted this grand book. 320 
pages, price $l; perdoz., 


Woodland Echoes. 


Just published. Easy and charming tunes. 
Pure and noble sentiment. Choruses, Quar- 
tettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Kle- 
mentary De partment. Large type. Much su- 
perior to ordinary day-school singing books. 50 
cents; perdoz., $5. A careful examination in- 
sures its adoption. 


Sunday School Songs. Examine Grown of 
Glory. Price 35c; per doz., $3 60. 

“*is"a gem among the many 8 .8. collections.’’ 
—The Citizen. No better book in existence. 
Try it. 

For Singing Classes, &c., revised and enlarg- 
ed, Good heer, price “eve, per doz., $6 Ww. 
popular teacher says: ‘‘The very best 1 have 

ever met with.’’ The best book for the money 
ever published. 

These fine books are all by 8S. W. STRAUB, 
whose popularity asa composer and convention 
conductor, is alone suflicient guarantee for the 
excellence of them. Either book sent on receipt 
of price. Specimen pages free 

JANSEN, McC LURG, &Co., 
11-910 11 Publishers, Chicago. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
EEE OOO Sek Geka tens ssensees 50 
Lectures ........ Seta se eanbeaean eoméce .08 100 
Common School Edition. niatotonee's ponesdpoceste am 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
DT iraurun sede schincdsnscsicdcneces tetevesne 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9 206 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





GOLD At. Any eo can make $12 a day at 
me. outiit free. ‘Addreas 
Li-2 rie TRUE CO., Augusta, Maine. 


da: . Sam 
5” 5 $20 0? at home, jen acon 
Portland, 11-2 12-1 








ST, LOUIS FAIR 


Exposition! 


Open Monday, Sept. 9, 1878. 
Closes Saturday, Oct. (2.1878. 


PREMIUMS - - $50,000 00 


No Entry Fee Charged in Any 
Department. 


Reduced R.R. and Steamboat Fares. 


September 9 to 14—Military week. 

September 16 to 21—Musical week. 

September 23 to 28—Tests of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Machinery. 

September 30 to October 5—Athletic Sports, 
Archery, Gymnastics, Tests of Speed in Am- 
phitheatre. 

October 7 to 12—Grand Fair of Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &. 

In connection with the Grand Industrial Ex- 
position the public will have, without extra 
charge, admittance to the Zoological Garden, 
with its beautiful buildings and handseme spec- 
imens of all kinds of wild animals. 

The Grand Industrial Display of Agricultural 
Machinery and Mechanical Inventions will ex- 
ceed anything heretofore exhibited. The collec- 
tion of valuable paintings, expressly selected in 
tbe Eastern Cities and Europe, will alone be 
worth a visit to St. Louis. 

All letters addressed to the Secretary will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
GERARD B. ALLEN, 

11-910 President. 


G. O. KALB, 
Secretary. 





American College Directory, 


AND 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 


A neat, large volume, giving name, location, 
size of faculty, length of course, management, 
size of library, annual tuition, price of board, 
number and classification of students, age, value 
of apparatus, grounds, buildings and endow- 
ment; name and titles of the presiding officer, 
&c., for all educational institutions of all kinds 
in the United States. 

A most valuable book for all who wish to at- 
tend school, or are interested in such matters. 


Sent free on receipt of 10 cts postage. 


Information furnished teachers wanting places, 

schools wanting teachers, and inquiring stu- 

dents. School property rented or sold. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


C. H. EVANS & Co., 


11-8 - North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men and Wenibe of the South 


Desiring Pleasant and Profitable work, are invi- 
ted to solicit orders for the Life of 


General Albert Sidney Johnson, 


embracing his services in the armies of the Uni- 
ted States, the Republic of Texas, and the Con- 
federate States. By his son, Col. Wm. Preston 
Johnson. 

One handsome octavo, 722 pages, illustrated 
by maps and engravings. Seld by subscription. 
Exclusive territory given. For further partic- 
ulars, apply to the publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO,, 


11-89 10 549 Broadway, New York. 





Ss. Ss. PAMIULIL,, 
Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ will 
locate in Chicago September Ist, 1878, to devote 
himself exclusively to special instruction in el- 
ocution and dramatic reading. 


ELOCUTION 


Scientifically taught. 





S. HAMILL. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D »ne in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. > weil Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, % e. 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louts. 





$6 6 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outtit free. Address H. ‘HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-2 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 

Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M.A , 
President. 








Houston’s Physical Geography 
THE LATEST AND BEST, 


Is the realization of what a text-book on this 
subject should be, It is just such a book as has 
long been needed, and its publication a a 
long-felt want. With it the subject can be mas- 
tered in less time than with any othe: text-book. 
Send for circular. Price, $1 50. To teachers 
for examination, $1. Please address 
U.DREDGE & BRO., 
17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


11-9 12 








BELL FOUNDRY, 


tory, De pot, Steamboat, 

Ship, Loseunetive, Plant- 

ation, Fire Engine, etc. 
Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings & Frame Complete, 
—— with Hang’s Cost of _ 





Diam. of Rell. framecom. and Han, 
No. 6, 25 inches. SD np a ETT 25 
No. 6%, 27 inches... .340 P  . weGsennhanael 36 
No.7, 380 inches... .400 va) +S, Goetdeull biel 50 
No. 8, 34 inches....730 ae jon cade haitead 75 
No. 9, 38 inches... .925 PP” ath eebeneeul 130 
ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price basecd $10 
No. 4, 20 inches...... i ae. cae eae 12 
5, 23 inches...... 190 3¢ ia 22 


No 
RU MSEY &CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S x 
11-2 12-2 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 


Without Change of Cars. 

175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





FL legant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


uF Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


“J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-8 12 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Beils of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
— Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

Titustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin 





11-5 [12-4 









> 20 YEARS. 

Any Book turnished: Eastern 

prices;Stationery etc. Special at- 

ention to mail inquiries and 

»rders.Oldest Theological Sunday 
Scnool anu iract Depot west of the cdl sssiesipps 

INTY ieuse ine. 





1.W.Me RE 4g. 719 Olive St. St. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- ’ 





PROF. JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE, 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


St. oui. 


= = Wo. 
11-7 





Ohio & Mississippi 


RAILWAY 


FOR 


All Points East and'Southeast. 





No change of cars to 
Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 
and Baltimore. 


With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 


and Boston. 


3F-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 
Trains equipped with all modern improve 


ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 
W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis. 


ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


BEVANSVIiILLE 
Andall points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
10-2 12 


Gen. Manager. 
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CLAPP, BROS. X CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers. 


A FULL LINE OF 


American and Foreign Watches, 


LARGEST STOCK! LOWEST PRICES! 
Send for © 


DEALERS ! Please Call when in rhe Gir | 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


No. 16! State Street, CHICAGO, 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 








4 pils of allages. We give a cut below of the numbers and sizes 80 that school officers may know 


how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1 


to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 
Size 2, Grammar, “ 7 12 to 16 “4 Price, 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for ane pupils from 10 to13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second i de 8 toll Sn Price, 
Size 5, Primary, for two Ri from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. %9-Send for circulars.<e8 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


very good purpose. It is not as convenient nox 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


“The Combination Desk and Seat,” 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 


Size 2. Double, Grammar School 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 


, Beating two 
Price, $5. 
Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 

two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4°50. 


Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. $4 00. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, $3 50. 

Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
size desk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 





Desk and Seat. 


Buck seat to start the 
rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera 





These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tol6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
an easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
Years of age. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
Still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the *chool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slatyng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


—o—— 


There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every 
schoolhouse. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS AN) DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than twenty years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, to insure its being on hand and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty 1t was to provide these things, to delay ordermg the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at leust this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks ’”’ have been sold, and almost as many of the 
‘**‘Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 
of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. 'T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


““New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 





a 


Another Strong Endorsement. 





We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools: 


River Sipe Instirute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 

J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
eachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that 


THIS PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 


©. aoams Sry, 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Sizel. ) Back Seat, Size 1, to 


start the rows with. 

is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need school supplies in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 
Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 


President River Side Institute. 
i= For circulars and price lists, for everything needed in your schools, 
address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 








704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar stamed. Made any length required. Stand- 
ard length, 8 feet. . 

Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guyot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from.... $20 to $30 Ov 

Set Andrews’ Physiological Charts, ~ 

ns i nL, sd csnaccnbasdhn rene tavsepboreepachesteed stpanactemenatbiens 1 60 

Terrestrial 8 inch Globe, cost . 8 to 17 (0 

Hemisphere 5 inch Globe ..... 

EG oso spin ke snbeesen ney shebgedenseuswenrtiperthaeasys Fiaeeehbunspeeoarenen 

Numeral Frame 







ABOUT SHIPPING.—We —_ all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 
secures low freight a e obviates all = of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
each. Allscrews, ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included with- 
out extra cost. 

Let. us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery o! 
the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, LiquiD 
SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 


“MISSOURI UNIVERSITY, 1878-9. 





The Academic, Agricultural and Normal Schools will open the 2d Mon- 


day of September, 1878. The Law and Medical Schools will also open on 
the 2d Monday of September. 


The departments of instruction are— 
1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science ; 


2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineering, 
Art, Law and Medicine ; and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metallurgy. 

These schools of the University are all alike open to young men and to 
young women. Excepting the Law and the Medical school fees, each $40, 
and the School of Art on private terms, the entire expense of the year for 
tuition and contingent fees is $20. 

Board in private families, $3 to $4 50, and in the clubs at two-thirds of 
these rates.. In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the in- 
stitutions of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The associa- 
tion of the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of de- 
cided advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or 
Medical School, he has access to all the other departments of instruction 
without any additional expense. Commencement day will be the 1st Thurs- 
day of June, 1879. Send for catalogues to Mo. University Librarian, Co- 
lumbia, Boone county, Mo. SAMUEL 8. LAWS, President. 


A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the 
power to do their best. 


To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with 
a promptness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent ts 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It is a combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two 
elements which make u or ut pheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in 
the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. Arthur, 
the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

**Nearly seven years have since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our 
health had n sieadily declining; not in consequenee of any organic disease, but from overwork 
and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tire- 
some to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost 
from the very beginning oi our use of the Compound Oxygen, animprovement began. There was 
a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this 8 owly but steadily increased. 
Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body 
free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better d tion, an almost entire free- 
dom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and 
from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the 
new treatment; and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we 
can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 
reo] as any test of its TGE , it is far the best work that we have done.’’ 





OMPOUND 0 G is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the 
patient’s own home. 
OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small 


and compact packaye. Price fur two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and ex- 
licit directions, $15 00. 
F 1 A Treatise [200 pp.] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of actionand results, to which are 
i appended a large number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by 
mail to all who write to us for it. Address 
ARKE 


nee sT. 'Y & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 








Unexcelled in Economy of Fuel. 
Unsurpassed in Construction. 
Unparalleled in Durability, 
Dadisputed in the BROAD CLAIM of being the 

VERY BEST OPERATING, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Normal School Institute. 

The Normal School will hold a session of twelve days, from August 26th 
to September 7th, for the purpose of affording the teachers of district 
schools an opportunity of preparing themselves more thoroughly for the 
work of the coming year. Instruction will be given by the members of 
the Normal Faculty in the common branches, (Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, the History of the 
United States and Civil Government), supplemented by discussions on 
school organization and school management. 


COURSE OF SIXTY LECTURES. 





L, Moonta) Gehemde..; ...ccersescccsecce cncdsosecsetssse ibeevbubedbocveaseebe sinetigiaaea President Laws. 

IL. Natural History........cccrccccccsescccseccssscccsscccsscccssccscssoesesecccoseses Prof. Swailow. 
Ill. Etymology and Philology..............00++ des covpnreccnscss, cosssscceosesonceses Prof. Fisher. 
IV. RMI ih icccieecisccsrenssessvacad CheneccieGescesassawerseness RAE TT Pie Prof. Ficklin. 
Vn. DORGMIIEET orescsccncosscvessesossocccesssessavsovesenes seosevconatie wneesonsesons Prof. Schweitzer. 
Vi. Object Lessons—Kindergarten.............. pies Visi coeheceakssdevepinseas Prof. McAnally: 
Vil. Physical Geography............. Leasepsaevesipedenssaaheieiebestisopecennihosnbnein -Prof. Tracy. 
VII. Mathematics....... hcwlinsescbhivee eneuthesiiislicus ice dub EbaceasedvihPoneGacerecs Seek Prof. Cauthorn. 
IX. Anatomy.......... edison keuiebeel een Baveeees neateearseenaniees Sevesinnst fevesehel Dr. Arnold. 
Ke PR YSOOR...0005..000cc0ees00 piveubocetncanbante Seskyansensscenestesvontenveendbehohed Dr. Duncan. 
Babs IID. cos evesncliscevernpncoinpsaesents ph aeeeth Satu vevadbe'enSocaubicennecientand Prof. Ripley. 


Teachers and others who are preparing to teach are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tuition free. Board can be obtained in private families at $3 50 a week. 
As this course of gratuitous instruction by the University Faculty is in- 

tended for the benefit of the schools throughout the State, the newspapers 

are respectfully requested to copy this notice. E. L. RIPLEY, 
Cotumsta, Mo., May 28, 1878. Dean of the Normal Faculty. 


---HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 








1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


S&conxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Tairp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating-is dry. 

Fourts—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. if applied to the wail, three coats. 


—_Q———_- 

Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exciusive manufacturing of it throughout the United states. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can produce the. 

Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
itisthe only surface that wili not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


x3 Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to papersent 
by mail on application. Send tor circular of Blackboard Erasers, und everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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